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East, West, North, South—everywhere 
-—fruit growers are saying “the Six-Speed 
Special is a wonder.’ Winning perform- 
ance and low upkeep cost makes them all 
enthusiastic about this truck. J. N. Cow- 
ard (shown above) of Eagle Lake, Flor- 
ida, says “The Six-Speed Special is the 















greatest-performing truck I ever used.” 





is proof of remarkable value 


Every truck user should give full considera- 
tion to this fact and its bearing on his own 
future success with trucks: 


In ten years International truck production 
has increased 700 per cent, while the total 
truck production of the industry has increased 
only 100 per cent. 


Such an increase from a small beginning 
would not be important—it is necessary that 
you know and bear this in mind also: 


Ten years ago, in 1919, International Har- 
vester was already a highly successful truck 
builder of fifteen years’ experience. Even 
then it was one of the leaders of the industry, 
with a production of thousands of trucks 
per year. 


From that vigorous starting point Interna- 
tional production went into high gear. De- 


mand for International trucks sprang ahead 
by leaps and bounds, with this result: 


Last year International Harvester built seven 
times as many trucks as it was producing in 
1919. In the same year—1929—the industry 
as a whole was building only twice as many 
trucks as were being turned out in 1919. 


Year by yeat International Harvester 
reaches and passes new and significant mile- 
stones in truck success. The consistent march 
of the Company toward a dominant position 
in truck building is the best possible evidence 
of the value of the International product. It 
is the everyday truck buyer himself who pro- 
vides this evidence. We offer this steadily 
growing preference for International Trucks 
and Service as a guide to any man in search 
of economical transportation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 





OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


Chicago, Illinois 
























W. Ray Martin, of Winter Haven, Florida, 
wanted to be shown, so they told him to 
drive a Six-Speed Special out on his jobs for a 
test. He bought two, and within the short 
space of one season his two trucks grew toa 
fleet of nine! The large photo above shows 
one of his fleet going through an orange 
grove with a load of 44 field crates. Below: 
Six speeds forward come in handy in loose, 
shifty sand. 











International Trucks include the 3/,-ton Special 
Delivery; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; Speed 
Trucks, 1%, 1Y2, 2, and 3-ton; and Heavy-Duty 
Trucks to 5 ton. Company-owned branches at 
181 points, and dealers everywhere. 
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The “Consumer Package’’ fos 
Apples, Peaches and Pears 


NY THOROUGH investigation into 
the practices connected with retail 
fruit marketing is bound to disclose 


two retail sales practices that yield widely con-’ 


trasting profit margins to the retailer and, in- 
versely, to the fruit grower. 

Fruits such as reach the consumer in the same 
package in which they left the fruit farm packing 
house are sold over the retail counter on a profit 
margin of about one-fourth of the selling price. 
In this class are the berries, currants, gooseber- 
ries and grapes. Their retail price rises and falls 
with the wholesale market, the retailer’s margin 
is ample but not excessive, and the grower prob- 


ably receives as large a proportion of the retail” 


price as is possible. 


UT some tree fruits have, unfortunately, 

fallen under the operation of an evil retail 
system by which the grower is unjustly deprived 
of a large measure of the value of his product. 
The “bulk” package appears to be mainly re- 
sponsible for this condition. The “bulk” package 
is one from which the retailer sells, by weight or 
measure, smaller lots than the contents of the 
package. Such packages include the barrel, 
bushel box and basket. 

Curiously enough, the largest of these, the bar- 
rel, was originally a “consumer package.” So 
also was the bushel. But modern living condi- 
tions, with the lack of storage facilities in the 
home, have reduced and again reduced the 
amount of perishable foods that may practicably 
be bought at one time. 


N THE retail sales of apples, peaches and 
pears a trade custom has grown up and be- 
come firmly established by which these fruits 
are sold very generally by the 25-cents’-worth. 
In the case of apples a weight of three pounds 
is usually sold for 25 cents, with little regard for 
the ups and downs of the wholesale price. In 
the case of peaches and pears, a still more dis- 
creditable retail practice obtains. The long quart 
berry box is used for a display package. Three 
peaches or pears in the bottom of the box and 
six on top give the appearance of a sizable pack- 
age of fruit, for a quarter. But three pounds of 
apples (about eight), or nine peaches or pears 
selling for 25 cents at retail represents four to 
five dollars a bushel, of which the grower should 
receive a larger proportion than he does. 


O ACHIEVE this desirable result a new 

type of package may be necessary, one that 
will contain a practical individual single pur- 
chase of the fruits under discussion, possibly five, 
possibly ten pounds in capacity. Ten or a dozen 
of such “consumer” packages would need to be 
packed in a shipping container, to lessen the 
costs of handling. 
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A veneer package, something on the principle 
of the six-tray tomato container, might be 
worked out, were it not for the unfortunate atti- 
tude the veneer package manufacturers have 
taken against progress, or even a frank discus- 
sion of possible improvement in fruit packages. 
And it is the history of industry that manufac- 
turing groups that present closed minds to the 
problems of their customers seldom recover any 
degree of sensible leadership. 

In all probability the practical retail package 
for apples, pears and peaches will be worked out 
by the paperboard industries. But the design of 
such a package is only half the battle. 


FIVE-POUND or ten-pound package 

of fruit such as a careful grocer would 
feel free to pass. over the counter to a valued 
customer must needs consist of more than a 
practical package. There must be five pounds or 
ten pounds of uniformly good fruit. The quality 
of the fruit, whether Fancy, Choice, A, B or 
Commercial, must be easily apparent to the pur- 
chaser, that there may be little chance of decep- 
tion, even of self-deception. 


The package should permit the display of 
really choice, highly colored fruit to best advan- 
tage, for the appearance of highly colored fruit 
on display is the most potent selling foree—wit- 
ness the skillful use made of apples as window 
displays by food stores of all kinds. 

The package should be light in weight, fairly 
rigid in construction, and relatively inexpensive, 
for the food package, when emptied, is almost 
invariably thrown away. If in addition to these 
qualities the package is, if not fireproof, at least 
not-easily inflammable, its usefulness and social 
value will be increased. 


HE ONE-DOZEN apple box appears to be a 

step in the right direction. But to stimulate 
a greater use of apples in the American dietary 
the use of a retail package of larger size should 
be encouraged. 

An ideal situation would be for some national 
fruit organization to appoint a commission to 
study the question of a consumer package. If, 
following the completion of such study, a pack- 
age design, or even a series of packages were to 
be approved, patent designs could be secured 
with ownership vested in the national body, who 
in turn would license their use under conditions, 
the violation of which would mean forfeiture of 
license to use the package. 


OME such plan if carefully worked out 
would, if successful in practice, have the 
effect of bringing up the cash returns from ap- 
ples, pears and peaches to the growers. Such a 
consummation is a highly desirable end toward 
which to work, and would justify the expendi- 
ture of intensive and careful labor. 

If by some means the apple, peach and pear 
growers could secure a fair proportion of the 
selling price of these fruits, their greater pros- 
perity would be assured. 
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A FORD TRUCK will help get your grain to the elevator at the time operation under difficult road conditions. For lighter work, and poe: 
that suits you best. It will speed milk to an early train, or trudge for use where greater speeds are frequently needed, the high “ange: 


beside a combine. And do all your hauling — reliably. gear-ratio is offered. Last 


farm. 

The Ford truck is strong, powerful, speedy. It is always ready The 4-speed transmission gives a flexible range of speed and saved ; 
marke 

to work, to shoulder a paying load . . . and to hurry, if need be. It | power. A large-sized opening in the transmission permits installa- product 

will serve you long, and travel every mile at exceedingly low cost. tion of a power take-off mounting. ae t 

sold $4 
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Many new features have been incorporated in the chassis of the Other features are the new larger brakes; the heavier front axle 
truck which increase its strength and improve its performance. and spring; more than twenty ball and roller bearings; forty 
Important among them is the new rear axle, which has a spiral bevel different kinds of steel; the extensive use of fine steel forgings; 


carrying any of the weight of truck or load. your work when and how it will profit you most, and help keep 










operating costs at a minimum. Go to your Ford dealer 
and see how well this truck is adapted to your requirements. 


Two rear-axle gear-ratios are optional. The low gear-ratio 
provides abundant power for moving heavy loads, and for 
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At the Benton Harbor, Michigan, Market, the Grower Deals 
Directly with the Buyers from the Fruit Distributors, and Receives 
the Highest Market Price for His Truckloads, in Cash on the 

Spot, at the Time of Sale 


cBy CFRED L. PETTY 


AST YEAR, between June and December, Michi- 
gan farmers sold products of farm, orchard and 
vineyard totaling $8,000,000 cash, delivering the 

fruit and carrying the money away with them, all on 
one and one-half acres of land just off the main streets 
of the town of Benton Harbor. They sold $4,000,000 
worth more to buyers who came to the spot, guaran- 
teeing grade and quality and loading the product in car 
or truck at or near the orchard where it grew, without 
movingit physically to the one and one-half-acre yard. The 
one and one-half acres comprise the Benton Harbor fruit 
market, world’s greatest cash market place for orchard 
products in direct transaction between grower and buyer. 
The little city of Benton Harbor snuggles cosily along 
the shore of Lake Michigan at the point where the St. 
Joseph River flows into the lake. Its inhabitants num- 
ber around 15,000—double that many in summer. It 
lies at the gateway of Michigan’s great summer play- 
ground. Tourists linger there or pass through to more 
northerly points. Most of them remember the town as 
a place where street cars often are manned by long 
haired, luxuriantly bewhiskered males from the queer 
settlement called the 
House of David. 
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res 


trucks also have in- 
ereased the marketing 
radius by many miles. The Benton Harbor market draws 
business from several counties. 

On a busy summer day it is easy to count 650 farmers’ 
motor trucks delivering fruit to this market. During 
grape harvest, and sometimes when peaches are ripening 
fast, over 1000 farmers’ motor vehicles enter and leave 
the market place in a day. Here farmers bring their 
fragrant load of Concords, deliver to reloading platform 
or direct to the buyer’s truck, take their money and go 
home for the next day’s loads. Motor trucks make the 
market what it is. Motor trucks deliver fresh and fine 
a luscious eargo of fruit that was on tree or vine that 
morning to consumer or distributor the next morning in 
Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis and 
as far as the Twin Cities. 

Truck transportation in and out of this market has 
revolutionized the marketing of Michigan fruit in the 
last 10 years. Before the truck and hard roads, fruit 
was shipped in iced cars or by boat. This traffic still 
serves distant points, but within the great consuming 


5 







Photographs Courtesy Benton Harbor News- 
Palladium 


bors. Families come to the market or direct to nearby 
farms, making a holiday of the expedition for direct 
buying of the season’s fruit supply. In consequence, 
competition in buying has become keen. Benton Harbor 
has the reputation of being the best market for growers, 
yet a certain and dependable place for buyers to supply 
their needs. Prices have been maintained largely by 
reason of quality and pack. For this work, credit should 
be given the Michigan State Department of Agriculture. 

An advantage which the grower gets here also is 
found in the immense volume of products and their con- 
tinuous appearance from the beginning of the season to 
the end. This attracts competitive buyers at all times. 
The farmer deals directly and individually with the 
buyer. He sells and delivers his own stuff, gets the 
money and goes home, with the satisfying sense of 
having done business without the service of a middle- 
man. He knows just 
what the market was 





Many tourists, how- 
ever, may have won- 
dered at the size of the 
new telephone ex- 
change building being 
erected at Benton Har- 
bor last fall. Had they 
inquired, they might 
have learned that this 
little city is third of 
all the cities of the 
State in telephone 
business, mostly long 
distance, and among 
the foremost in tele- 
graph business. That 
is why the utilities 
folks spent $350,000 
for phone housing and 
facilities. In addition 
to the regular ex- 
change service, 21 di- 
rect lines connect dif- 
ferent fruit brokerage 
houses with Chicago, 
making phoning to 
that city over 100 
miles away simply a 
local proposition. The 
Farmers’ Fruit Market 
is the focal point where 
originates this large 
demand for and use of 
fast communication. 

Last year, as stated, 
farmers took away 
from this open air 
market the sum of $8,000,000 for garden and orchard 
products sold, delivered and transferred to new owners. 
Each day’s marketing is a closed transaction. Bach 
day’s business is settled that day. In addition, they 
sold $4,000,000 worth more, delivering it elsewhere. 


Motor Truck Has Revolutionized Marketing Method 


F Spor delivered this great volume of orchard 
products in their own large capacity motor trucks. 
The development of this selling system is in fact based 
on good roads and large unit motor transportation. 
They deal in quantity. Time is too precious to waste in 
piecemeal delivery. Fruit is too valuable and too perish- 
able to depend upon custom trucking. The orchardist 
must know that when the day’s harvest is gathered, it 
can start forthwith for market, and so he has his own 
truck waiting. It is a far ery from the team and wagon 
days to the present, when he pulls out of orchard or 
Vineyard with a quarter of a carload of ripe fruit and 
within an hour or two, at most, is selling it at a great 
central meeting place of buyer and seller. Big capacity 





This market is the meeting place of those who have 
and those who want. 

From a few hundred to over 1000 truckloads are brought 

to the Benton Harbor market each day, from the time 

the earliest strawberries begin to move in the spring, 

until the last of the apples have been sold in late fall. 


territory compassed by a 200-mile radius from Benton 
Harbor, the truck carries most of the fresh fruit. This 
method means less delay, fewer handlings, fresher fruit 
to the consumer, less time for a possible market slump. 
Hundreds of small communities, too, are now important 
primary customers of the Michigan fruit growers, be- 
cause they can absorb truckloads of fruit, but not car- 
loads, at a time. 
Competition Keen 

HE day of motor transportation of farm products 

has brought many new buyers to this great cash 
market. Grocers may come to buy their own supplies 
for store distribution. Independent truckers and peddlers 
come to lay in their stock in trade. Farmers come for 
a load of fruit for themselves and a few of the neigh- 





that day, knows that 
what he got was the 
best deal he could make 
and likes it. 


Larger Quarters for 
1930 Crop 


HIS market place 
is simply a point 
of meeting of those 
who have and those 
who want. The space 
is too small for the 
business, however, and 
next season the grow- 
ers will use a new 
‘market place. “The 
Benton Harbor market 
started about 15 years 
ago,” states James H. 
Pound, energetic secre- 
tary of the Benton 
Harbor Chamber of 
Commerce. “There was 
too much congestion 
on the streets, caused 
by buyers stopping 
farmers on their 
wagons, with loads of 
fruit headed for car or 
boat landing. The city 
sought to meet this 
nuisance by setting 
aside certain streets 
where this curb trad- 
ing might be done, 
thus keeping the 
wagons off the busier streets of the shopping district. 
“After two or three years of this,” continues Mr. 
Pound, “the city decided to buy a half acre of land for 
a market place. This has grown and developed until 
the present space is overcrowded. Now we have five 
acres for a new market site. About two and one-half 
acres will be ready for use for the marketing season of 
1930. The land will be paved with concrete and the 
streets leading to it will be paved. Possibly some build- 
ings will be erected as needed, though the present market 
is in the open. There is space adjacent to the new 
market for offices of brokers, also loading platforms. 
There is a railroad siding, and a small storage plant 
will be provided for temporary use, Eventually we shall 
use the entire five acres for frait market, with all facili- 
ties for wholesale and retail marketing.” 

Mr. Pound further states that for a number of years 
the business of the market has ranged around the figures 
given earlier, though 1929 values were large on account 
of high prices throughout the season. 

Michigan rates as the fourth State in (To Page 13) 
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all these 
advantages 


1 Greatly reduces time required for 

ripening. 

2 Prevents waste from rots and fungous 

growths. 

3 Improves flavor. 

4 Produces better color by more complete 

action on the green pigments. 

5 Ripening and coloring go on simulta- 

neously. 

6 Makes possible the marketing of here- 

tofore unknown tropical fruits. 

7 Ripens and colors fruits and vegetables 
that mature late in the season. 

8 Ie inexpensive and easily used. Simple 
apparatusand little experience required. 

9 Can be applied equally well to a few 
crates or a whole carload of fruits or 
vegetables. 

10 Is neither injurious nor dangerous. 
Widely used. A proved success. 


For information write to 
CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
P. 0. Box 596, Los Angeles, Calif. 
114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





Wareh in Los Angeles, Tampa, 
Jacksonville, and other principal cities 
Unit of and Carbon 

Union Carbide Corporation 
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QUESTIONS and (@OMMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will be answered through this 
department if of general interest. For reply by mail enclose 2c stamped envelope (air mail 5e). 
Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 
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Hardening Off Plants 


be given careful attention and the best 
practices known should be put into opera- 
tion where required. By so doing, the 
producer is likely to succeed much better 
than the average. 


Parts of Tree Affected by Winter Injury 


LACK of hardiness may cause 

the fruit tree to be injured in the 
buds, leaves, fruit, sap wood, bark, cam- 
bium layer, crotches, roots, or trunk. No 
part of the tree, therefore, is immune 
from injury although some parts are more 
susceptible than others. Several varieties 
are notoriously subject to injury in ‘the 
crotch of the limbs or at the base of the 
trunk where it joins the ground. One 
part of the tree may show injury while 
other parts may be entirely free from the 


— Root Injury 


HE roots are usually more tender, 

and consequently more subject to 
injury, than the tops of plants. The roots 
of fruit trees, if exposed to a temperature 
of from 18 to 20 degrees Fahrenheit, will 
usually be killed or seriously injured. 
Root injury more often occurs during 
dry winters of extreme cold. Sandy soils 
also freeze deeper than heavier soils. 
Where root injury is likely to occur, it 
may be better to leave the cover crop on 
top of the soil and defer plowing under 
until springtime. Since clean cultivated 
soils have a lower moisture content than 
soils with cover crops, as Emerson showed 
at the Nebraska station, this may also be 
a cause for greater injury on the clean 
cultivated land. 


Treatments Suggested: 


1. Wherever possible grow a cover crop. 

2. If obtainable, plant trees which are 
on hardy roots. The planting of hardy 
varieties which have been propagated on 
French crab seedlings will not accomplish 
this, as the resulting trees may be hardy 
or they may not be. Better results are 
likely to be obtained by using hardy crab 
seedling roots. 

3. When growers demand trees upon 
hardy stocks, the sooner nurserymen will 
endeavor to solve the problem and supply 


im, Bark and Trunk Splitting 


F FOR any reason trees grow late 

into the fall and are subjected to the 
effects of a sudden cold wave, or if the 
ground is covered by a heavy fall of snow, 
before being chilled the trees are usually 
more likely to be affected by bark split- 
ting. This injury occurs most often at 
the crown and is known as “crown rot.” 
It is possible, of course, that the crown 
rot may be due to other causes. In the 
Central States, the Grimes variety is no- 


HE TERM “hardening off” te the 

average grower means the making of 
plants less susceptible to frost injury. The 
same term, however, may be applied when 
the plant is treated in such a way as to 
cause its tissues to withstand other un- 
favorable conditions, such as drying winds 
and sunshine. It is common knowledge 
among fruit, garden, and truck growers, 
that succulent, tender, leggy, or soft 
plants are more likely to be injured by 
unfavorable soil and water conditions 
than stocky, hardy, shorter or less succu- 
lent plants. 

Some Methods Used 


CABDENERS and fruit growers use 
various methods and combinations 
of methods for hardening off plants. Some 
of the most common may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Exposing the plants to relatively low 
temperatures for a week or more, before 
transplanting. 

2. Withholding water. 

3. Checking growth of the plants by al- 
lowing them to become root bound in pots 
or other containers. 

4. By growing the plants in poor soil. 

Plants are generally hardened gradually 
to prevent a severe check in growth or 
possibly the killing of the tissues. By sub- 
jecting the plant gradually to lower tem- 
peratures, one is usually able to make it 
more resistant to unfavorable factors, such 
as cold, sunshine, drying winds, etc. In gen- 
eral, the best results from hardening off 
seem to come from gradually subjecting 
the plants to lower temperatures; conse- 
quently this is the practice usually em- 
ployed, although the method of withhold- 
ing water is also frequently made use of. 


How Frost Kills or Injures Plants 


ANY investigators have studied 
frost injury and numerous theo- 

ries have been advanced. Some of the 
most prominent reasons may be enumer- 
ated as follows: 

1. Rupture of the cells by growing ice 
crystals. f 

2. Mechanical effect of ice formation on 
the plasma membrane. 

3. Withdrawal-of water from the cells. 

4. Dessication, or drying, and resulting 
water loss. 

5. Precipitation of 
“salting out.” 
6. Precipitation of proteins by increase 
of acidity. 
It is generally believed that a loss of 
water from the cells by ice formation in 
the inter-cellular spaces accompanies the 
killing of plants by cold. Plant tissues 
may withstand temperatures several de- 
grees below freezing, without injury, pro- 


proteins through 
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EST CONTROL 


Repuce CODLING MOTH 
“STINGS” 


Control second-brood worms (and following broods) 
...teduce ‘‘stings"’ and “‘worms’’ and greatly improve 
the quality of your apples by spraying your apple trees 
with ORTHOL-K, the proven summer oil spray. 

It kills both eggs and young worms, discourages fur- 
ther egg-laying and keeps your fruit free from objec- 
ticnable spray residue. Also gives good control of 
Summer Scale, Red Spider and various other insect 
pests. Used around the world. 


Write for 1930 Spray Bulletin- 
CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


204 Franklin St., New York 
Berkeley, California 
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| if the grower is able to control these prob- 


viding ice formation does not take place. 
This has been demonstrated in the case of 
potatoes. The work of Wright and Tay- 
lor, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, showed that potatoes may be 
cooled several degrees below the freezing 
point and warmed up again without in- 
jury if ice formation does not take place. 


Trees Most Likely to Injury 


HE. fruit trees which are generally 
most susceptible to injury may be 
described as follows: 

1. The tree which bore a crop the pre- 
vious year and which has been weakened 
as a result, may be more easily injured 
by the winter cold. 

2. If trees have lost their foliage pre- 
maturely, due to an ‘attack of insects or 
diseases, they may be susceptible to injury 
in winter weather. 

3. If trees make a very tender succu- 
lent growth, as a result of too much stim- 
ulation or fertilization, they are less likely 
to withstand severe winter conditions. 

4, Trees grown on soil which is inclined 
to be a little wet are generally injured 
more by severe winter weather. 

Remedy: From the conditions which 
have been cited above, it is obvious that 


toriously subject to crown rot. For this 
reason most nurserymen now propagate 
it by double-working or by growing it 
above the ground on hardy stocks. 

Remedy: Discontinue cultivation early 
in the season and grow a cover crop 
if possible. If the trees are headed low, 
this should benefit them greatly. Keep 
in mind at all times varieties resistant to 
injury by sudden freezes. 


Sun Scald 


OUNG trees usually suffer more 

from sun scald than old ones. In 
the nursery, the young trees may have 
some protection by growing close to other 
trees. When transplanted to the orchard, 
however, they stand alone and if the 
trunks of the trees are not shaded, cov- 
ered, or protected in some way, they may 
be seriously injured by what is known as 
sun scald. The injury generally occurs 
in late winter or early spring. The tissues 
and cells of the bark and wood on the 
south and southwest sides of the young 
tree trunks may: be warmed up rapidly 
during afternoons when the temperature 
is relatively high. When the sun goes 
down, or if hid by clouds, the temperature 
may fall rapidly. Such a condition of 
affairs may be repeated day after day, and 
finally the bark splits and separates from 
the wood beneath, causing sun scald. 


Treatment: 


1. In planting, slightly tip the trees 
toward the south or southwest, in order 


lems and cause the trees to grow in a 
more satisfactory way, he should increase 
their hardiness or ability to withstand 
severe winter weather. Such horticultural 
practices, therefore, as spraying, pruning, 
cultivating, fertilizing, and drainage must 


— the shade of the top may fall on the 
runk. 

2. Wherever possible leave the lowest 
limb on the southwest side. 

3. Head the trees low. 

4. Wrap the tree trunks with newspa- 
pers, gunny sacks, or blotting paper, and 
remove in the spring. Such wrapping 
will not only protect them against sun 
seald, but it will also prevent injury by 
rabbits. 

5. Wood veneer wrappers may be used, 
or a shingle may be pushed in the ground 
on the south side of the tree to cause its 
shade to fall on the trunk. 


Crotch Injury 


Cc? ROTCH injury is believed to oceur in 
the winter and is thought to be due 
to frost action. Of the varieties grown 
in the Central States, perhaps the Stay- 
man is more susceptible than any other, 
Other varieties, however, are often injured 
in the crotch. : 

Remedy: Since this trouble more often 
occurs in trees henge to the open head, 
it is believed that if the pruning and 
training is such as to develop a moiified 
leader, less crotch injury is likely to oceur, 
In the pruning work it is also important 
that the pruner select for wide angles 
rather than narrow ones. For example, 
the Jonathan lends itself readily to prun- 
ing for scaffold branches with wide angles, 
while the Rome is difficult to prune with- 
out developing many narrow angles. Bear- 
ing trees showing crotch injury should be 
braced, especially when carrying a heavy 
load of fruit. 

Perhaps crotch injury is most often due 
to the fact that the wood and bark in the 
crotches which the larger branches make 
with the trunk or main stem do not 
always mature properly before severe 
winter weather occurs. This is no doubt 
largely due to the insufficient leaf surface 
and shade on the inside of the tree near 
the trunk. Proper pruning to open up the 
branches for the admission of sunlight and 
air should go a long way toward prevent- 
ing this type of injury. 


Black Heart 


REES which have been injured by 

severe winter weather may show a 
black center, which is known as black 
heart. This is common throughout the 
Central States, particularly in the north- 
ern border. Young trees ready for trans- 
planting may show this trouble and older 
ones which have been planted for two or 
three years may be affected. Such trees 
may make a slow, poor growth for a few 
years, or they may die during one season, 
Injured trees may overcome the malady 
after a year or so and be just as profit- 
able as they would have been had they 
never been affected. It is usually safer, 
however, to use unaffected trees. The 
cambium, or live tissue, should continue 
to function in black heart trees. 


Care of Nursery Stock 


N nurseries at latitudes as high as 

northwest Missouri, fruit trees of 
the more tender varieties particularly, 
which are to be sold in the spring, should 
be dug in the fall and kept in a suitable 
nursery stock storehouse. This suggestion 
is made in spite of the fact that many 
growers insist upon trees which have not 
been in storage. Some have found, how- 
ever, to their great loss, that generally 
trees dug and stored when one year old 
may be much better than trees which are 
allowed to stand out in the nursery and 
be subjected to the severity of winter 
conditions. 

The nurseryman, like the fruit grower, 
should endeavor to procure an_ early, 
thrifty, vigorous growth and then harden 
off the trees by discontinuing cultivation 
and sowing a cover crop. He should also 
practice careful and timely spraying in 
order to protect the foliage against dam- 
age by pests. It is needless to say that 
the digging should be done after the leaves 
drop naturally and that storing work 
should be handled properly and with dis- 
patch, to secure the best results. 


Handling Frozen Trees and Fruit 


RUIT trees which have been frozen 
should be given the best cultural 
practices known, such as tillage, fertiliz- 
ing and proper spraying. Do not disturb 
the injured portions until you are sure 
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that the bark is dead or that the branch 
js dead and should be removed. Growers 
often resort to heavy pruning after trees 
have been frozen. This is us a mis- 


ake. 

, The fruit, if frozen in the fall before 
picking, should be allowed to remain on 
the trees until it has an opportunity to 
thaw out gradually and naturally. If the 
temperature does not go lower than from 
95 to 28 degrees Fahrenheit, some varie- 
ties will not be seriously injured if they 
are not disturbed for a few days. 


Hardy Varieties of Apples 


OME of the hardiest varieties of ap- 

ples grown in the Central States 
are: Oldenburg, Delicious, Wealthy, Mc- 
Intosh, Winesap, Minkler, Rome Beauty, 
and Arkansas; while some of the tender- 
est sorts are: Rhode Island berg = 
Stayman, Yellow Newtown, Grimes, Bald- 
win, and Northern Spy. 





2 
Dusts for Peach Curculio 

What spray or dust is the most val- 
uable in control of the late brood of the 
peach cureulio? This brood stings the 
peaches five to 10 days before gathering 
for shipment. The State has a _ residue 
tolerance of arsenic trioxide of 0.015 grain 
per pound of fruit. This tolerance makes 
it necessary for us to spray not later than 
three weeks before ripening. With refer- 
ence to the article in the February issue 
by Anthony Spuler in rere to using min- 
eral oil or fish-oil with the arsenate, kindly 
advise if I can use this mixture on peaches 
in connection with sulphur as a spray with- 
out damage or residue above the tolerance 
allowed, and, if sprayed three weeks before 
ripening, the protection in days afforded. 
Kindly give me the formula as accurately 
as possible.—H. L. H., Georgia. 


OOD DUSTING work throughout 

the season and up until within about 
a month of harvest time may be effective 
in controlling the peach curculio. 

To apply oil in a spray, as you sug- 
gest, in spraying peaches would undoubt- 
edly increase the amount of residue on 
the fruit at harvest time. For this rea- 
son it would be inadvisable in most in- 
stances to use oil. 

The first summer dust for peaches 
should be applied when about 75 per ecnt 
of the petals have fallen, using the 95-5 
sulphur lead arsenate dust. e second 
application should be made when the 
calyces or shucks are shedding, and where 
curculio is present a special dust appli- 
cation should be made about seven days 
after the second dusting. Additional 
dustings should be made at intervals of 
about 10 or 12 days, consisting of the 
same materials °* the same dilutions up 
until about a month of harvest time. 





Dropping of Plums 

I have some three-year-old Burbank 
and Wickson plum trees growing in red, 
sandy, clay soil. These trees have been 
well fertilized with cow pen fertilizer and 
well cultivated since first planted. Growth 
and color have been wonderful. But last 
season after putting on a wonderful set of 
fruit, the fruit commenced to drop and 
continued to do so until every plum was 
gone. A great many of the plums were as 
large as guinea eggs. An examination of 
the plums revealed that they had not been 
stung by insects, were not wormy and were 
apparently sound. Some, however, did show 
on the upper side and next to the stem a 
spot of yellowish discoloration, yet were 
hard and firm. These same trees are per- 
forming the same way this season. Trees 
of other varieties in adjacent rows, in the 
same soil and receiving the same attention, 
do not show this trait. Now, what’s my 
trouble?—W. E. A., Louisiana, 


ROM THE description which you 

give, it is our opinion that the un- 
fruitfulness of the plum trees may be 
due to one of two or more causes: 

First, it is possible that the trees have 
been making too much vegetative growth 
to be very fruitful. 

Seeond, both varieties, Burbank and 
Wickson, may not be supplied with proper 
cross-pollination at blooming time; that 
is, the varieties of plums growing near, 
as well as the two sorts mentioned, will 
not act as cross-pollinizers for these sorts. 

Third, it is possible that the dropping 
of the fruit is due to an attack of brown 
rot, which is often very prevalent in your 
section of the country. 

To make sure as regards to the last 
cause, that of brown rot, it will be well 
to begin spraying just as growth is start- 
ing, applying a second application as the 
husks or shucks drop, and continuing tlie 
spraying work at intervals of about two 
weeks up until within four or five weeks 
of harvest time. 


When to Plant Peach Trees 


Having purchased two acres of land, 
I have decided to set out some peach 
trees. Is it advisable to set them out in 
the fall? Or would the advantages of 
waiting justify planting next spring? 
If not, what time should they be planted 
in the fall? Would this time of plant- 
ing be proper for shade and evergreen 
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trees? How far apart should the rows 
be, and how far apart in the rows in 
the case of peaches? A fruit grower at 
one time told us that peach trees do 
best in an acid soil. As chickens range 
on this soil, we would like to lime it 
frequently. Is the statement regarding 
acid soil correct?—T. J. P., Ohio. 


N ACCOUNT of the danger of some 
winter injury, it is believed for your 
section peach trees would in general do 
better if transplanted in the spring in- 
stead of in the fall. As a rule early spring 
planting gives better results than late 
spring setting. 

In general the latter part of May or 
first part of June is too late for the 
grower to secure the best results from 
transplanted shade and evergreen trees. 
Where such trees have been kept in cold 
storage in good condition for growth, it 
is, of course, possible to transplant them 
as late as the dates mentioned above and 
secure good results. With such late plant- 
*ing, however, it is all the more important 
that the trees be irrigated frequently and 
cultivated carefully throughout the grow- 
ing season. 

For profitable results, peach trees are 
rarely set closer than 20 by 20 feet on the 
square plan. Most growers are of the 
opinion that better results are secured b 
planting on the square plan 22 by 3 
feet or 24 by 24 feet. 

It is true, peach trees will endure a 
fairly acid soil, although a soil approach- 
ing a neutral condition as regards to 
acidity may give profitable results if other 
factors are given proper attention. 

You can be assured that liming the soil 
sufficiently to cause a good growth of 
eo gare crops like clover and others 

not be injurious to fruit trees. 





Mildew on Gooseberries 
Can you tell me what to do for my 
goosebezry bushes? I have two kinds. 
The large kind gets a mildew on the 
leaves and berries. The small variety 
does not have this.—F. B., Montana. 


HE first spray for the control of the 
mildew of gooseberries should be ap- 
plied as the first leaves appear in the 
spring. Lime-sulpliur solution at the rate 
of one and one-fourth gallons of commer- 
cial concentrate to 4834 gallons of water 
may be used. This spray will also control 
anthracnose and leaf spot. Since biting 
eand chewing insects may also be present, 
it is usually advisable for the grower to 
add one pound arsenate of lead to every 
50 gallons of spray. ‘The second spray 
should be applied from 10 to 14 days after 
the first spray, using the same chemicals 
at the same dilutions. 

One or two additional summer sprays 
at intervals of 10 to 14 days, using lime- 
sulphur and arsenate of lead as recom- 
mended may be needed. 





Pruning Winter Injured Trees 

I have a peach orchard of 400 trees 
planted in 1914 on thin shale soil. In 
1917 the locusts nearly killed the trees and 
in order to save them I was forced to 
prune them. Very poorly shaped trees re- 
sulted. The trees are healthy, having borne 
three good crops since 1927. Last year a 
severe drought during midsummer stopped 
the normal growth until late rains started 
it so late that the new wood did not ma- 
ture and was nearly all frozen last winter, 
and a freeze on April 24 destroyed all 
prospects of a crop this summer. I want 
to cut off some large low-set limbs, up to 
three inches in diameter, then cut the re- 
maining tops back to where the limbs are 
about one inch in diameter. While reduc- 
ing the total area, I would secure a better 
shaped top, as the trees have grown s0 
high the fruit has been hard to pick. This 
pruning would probably add several years 
to their life and help to make larger fruit. 
I do not want to dehorn to short stubs, 
but I want to avoid destroying next year’s 
erop. Will this method of pruning do so? 
—C. L. W., Pennsylwania. 


HE PRUNING which you suggest 

for peach trees injured by the past 
winter’s cold is perhaps too-severe for the 
best results. It is suggested, therefore, 
that in general no larger limbs than two 
inches in diameter be cut and that these 
larger cuts be made to side branches 
about one inch or more in diameter. Of 
course, all dead and dying limbs should 
be cut out, regardless of size, but it is 
necessary to use discretion and judgment 
in cutting back the injured trees, other- 
wise, it is possible to stop growth and 
kill the tree by too severe pruning. 

Shortening in of small branches and 
the cutting of larger ones to side branches 
may be done without material injury, and 
if the work is performed properly and 
carefully, no doubt the trees can be im- 
proved and the prospects for a crop next 
year increased. 

Too severe heading back, cutting 
branches three inches or more in diame 
eter, may induce, even on fairly vigorous 
trees, a very heavy vegetative growth 
with the result that no fruit buds would 
be formed this season for next season’s 
crop, even though it may be a good year 
for peach production. 
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He Sells his Vegetables pes 
by Telephone 


€XA Bell System Advertisement 


A rarmer who lives near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., finds his telephone a 
highly profitable aid in selling the 
produce from his eight-acre truck 
farm. Before every trip to town, he 
calls up his customers and receives 
orders for definite kinds and quan- 
tities of vegetables, to be delivered 
at specified times. He also finds out 
just what produce to hold in re- 
serve for Saturday morning, his 
best market day. In this way he is 
able to avoid losses from spoiled 
vegetables, dispose of all his prod- 
ucts and get the highest return 
that his truck farm has ever 
yielded. 
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The telephone also makes possible 
many profitable sales of livestock, 
grain, fruit and vegetables through 
co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. It is always ready to run 
errands, make social engagements 
and summon help in cases of 
sickness or accident. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine. 























AMERICAN FRUITS 

By Samuel Fraser. This is a standard 
work and an authoritative guide. It out- 
lines what to do and tells why and when, 
It is of equal value to the amateur as 
well as commercial fruit grower. No 
other book covers the subject as thor- 
oughly and practically. bees successfully; and many other things. 
Cloth, 916 Pages, Ill., $4.75 Cloth, 329 Pages, Il., $1.75 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send orders to Book Department 


cAmerican Fruit Grower «7Magazine,53 W. Jackson Blvd.,Chicago, Il. 


HOW TO KEEP BEES FOR PROFIT 

By D. Everett Lyon. This book gives 
the beginner a working knowledge of the 
lives and habits of bees. It tells how to 
prevent swarming, how to supply comb 
foundation; how to increase colonies; 
how to combat disease; how to winter 
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‘Penetrol as an_Activator for Nicotine 


By JOHN L. HOERNER 
COLORADO EXPERIMENT STATION 


URING the past several years, a 
search for more efficient and cheaper 
methods of controlling insect pests has 
given investigators in various branches of 
science a very enticing problem. If one 
were to size up the situation from some 
of the advertisements of insecticide com- 
panies, it would appear that all our insect 
problems were solved, but we all know 
quite the contrary to be true. Some of 
the control methods that were effective a 
few years ago appear to be less and less 
effective as time passes. Even with im- 
provements in control, mankind is hardly 
more than keeping even with insects which 
annually take a large toll from his crops. 
To one not in close contact with ento- 
mological problems, a general spray mix- 
ture for all troubles—a_ cure-all—would 
seem to be the product to develop. Upon 
close study of the variables that occur in 
spraying the many destructive: insects, a 
product that would increase the efficiency 
of any specific control would be well 
worth while. 
In view of this fact, a thorough study 
of the application of sulfonated oxidation 


products of petroleum to the insecticide 
field has been made during the past five 
years. As a result of this work, a sul- 
fonated oxidized gas oil has been selected 
as the one giving the best results as a 
contact insecticide. The name “Penetrol” 
has been used to designate this product. 


ENETROL is a_maroon-colored 
liquid easily miscible with water. 
The dilute emulsion will not separate ap- 
preciably on long standing. It has a char- 
acteristic odor which is not objectionable 
in either stock or spray. 

Thorough study of this product has 
shown many useful and desirable proper- 
ties as a nicotine activator. The first 
uses of nicotine as a contact spray showed 
the necessity of an activator or a material 
which would effect a better contact of the 
nicotine with the insect. Since that time 
many materials have been tried for this 





purpose, but soap has been quite gen- 



























with MOUNT GILEAD CIDER PRESSES 


more profitable and custom work averages about 4 cents per gallon. 
One grower cleared $1400 in less than two 
months. Pressesfrom 50to4000gallonsormore. 
Send the Coupon for complete information. 

Builders of a complete line of Cider and Fruit Presses 


and other Orchard Equipment for more than half a 
century. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
MOUNT GILEAD Dept. A.F.G. OHIO 


Gentlemen: You may send me complete information on Mount Gilead 
Cider Presses and copy of “Orchard Products News,”? FREE. 












More Money per Bushel for Your Apples 


A bushel of undergrade apples turned into clear, sparkling cider with a MOUNT 
GILEAD Press, pays as much as a bushel of selects. Your own orchard will b 
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erally recommended. Notwithstanding the 
general recommendation for soap as a 
nicotine spreader, it is probably true that 
because of the well-known objections to 
its use, much less soap is used than ig 
generally supposed. It is easy to under- 
stand this omission after one experiences 
the difficulty of dissolving soap, even in 
soft water. 

In many sections the water available 
for spray solutions is quite hard, and the 
handling of the soap is far more trouble- 
some. The solution of soaps in hard 
water is exceptionally difficult because of 
the formation of insoluble calcium and 
magnesium soaps on the surface of the 
pieces or particles of undissolved ecom- 
mercial soap. Correspondingly large 
amounts of soap are needed to soften the 
water before any increased efficiency of 
spray is obtained. The calcium and mag- 
nesium precipitates formed in the hard 
water also tend to clog the spray nozzle, 


C7 HE use of soap with, before and 
J after arsenicals has long been recog- 
nized as a questionable and hazardous 





Photograph showing dilutions of Penetrol and soap, one part to 200 parts of water 
differing in degree of hardness (hard, moderately hard, moderately soft, and distilled 
water). Penetrol in each case on the left. 


spray practice, and is generally not recom- 
mended by entomologists. 

Another important factor is the lack of 
standardization of the soaps commercially 
available to growers. Soaps are made 
from a wide variety of vegetable and ani- 
mal oils which are saponified by many 
methods. Although the water content is 
specified, it varies in different soaps from 
30 to 70 per cent at the factory and 
changes appreciably after standing in the 
open for some time. The causticity of 
soaps varies considerably. Even if a soap 
of very definite analysis is recommended, 
it is a difficult problem for the farmer to 
specify and obtain the soap he wants. 

Penctrol is a free-flowing, easily misci- 
ble activator for nicotine. It does away 
with the agitation of soap in hot water, 
and the difficulties of solution in hard 
waters, 

A comparison of the compatibility of 
both Penetrol and soap in water of vary- 
ing degrees of hardness is shown in the 
accompanying photograph. The Penetrol 
was first emulsified in three times its vol- 
ume of water before the final dilution was 
made. The soap was dissolved directly in 
the final volume of hot water. The pho- 
tograph was taken after the dilutions had 
stood 10 hours. It will be noted that 
there is no marked change in any of the 
Penetrol samples. The soap shows a 
variation from a clear solution in distilled 
water to a heavy curdy precipitate in the 
hard water. 


STUDY of the surface waters of 
the United States would seem to 
indicate that the maximum dissolved sol- 
ids of a water for spray purposes would 
be somewhere in the range of 1000 to 
2000 parts per million. Because of the 
difficulties in obtaining samples of natural 
waters, from the various sections of the 
country, the waters used in the tests were 
made in the laboratory, and they are con- 
sidered sufficiently satisfactory for the 
purpose. The following analysis was used 
as a basis of what the writer terms a 
moderately hard water: 
Calcium Carbonate........ caval ae 
Calcium Sulphate............ ‘ 
(To Page 12) 
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YndianaApples Cake World? our 


O DETERMINE the keeping qual- is 44 years old, and Mr. Simpson predicts 


ity of Knox county, Indiana, apples, 

a half bushel box of the fruit was sent 
around the world by the Simpson Orchard 
Company, Vincennes. After about nine 

months of travel, the apples were re- 
ceived at the starting point in practically 
perfect condition. The apples, which were 
of the Winesap and Turley varieties, the 
latter an Indiana product, having been 
originated in the Purdue experimental 
orchard, left Vincennes last September for 
their trip of over 28,000 miles. They 
first went to Washington, where officials 
of the Department of Agriculture exam- 
jned them carefully. Then they went into 
storage. 

Last January, Frank H. Simpson, of 
Flora, DL, a cousin of Harry and Rob- 
ert Simpson of the Simpson Orchard 
Company, left on a world cruise. He took 
the apples with him and placed them in 
the vegetable storage room of the Fran- 
conia, which made the trip. The ship 
sailed January 11 and stopped in Italy, 
Egypt, India, East Indies, Philippines, 
Korea, Japan, Hawaii, back to Los An- 
geles and thence to New York via the 
Panama Canal and Cuba. 

After arrival in New York, the apples 
were again sent to Washington for exam- 
ination. They were found to be in won- 
derful condition, less than a dozen show- 
ing any decay. The apples were then sent 
to Purdue University, where Robert Simp- 
son displayed them to the university offi- 
cials. He brought them to Vincennes and 
will turn them over again to the Horti- 
cultural Department of Purdue for study. 
Some of the apples will be sent to other 
experiment stations and to Canada. One 
of the apples from this box was sent to 
the editorial department of AMERICAN 
Fruit GROWER MAGAZINE, arriving in 
perfect condition. 

The Simpson family are pioneers in 
orchard work. The first Simpson orchard 
was started in 1803. On the Simpson 
place is the famous mother tree of all the 
Winesap trees in the orcliard, This tree 
has been photographed and studied by 
fruit experts from all over the country. It 


Cooden farrels for Orchard Products 


By LOUIS 
C7 HE QUESTION of selecting the 


most suitable and economical con- 
tainer for packing, storing, and exporting 
orchard products is always an important 
one and has been accorded much study 
and investigation in the past several years. 

In the packing of apples, for instance, 
millions of containers are employed each 
year, some suitable and others more suit- 
able. 

Some years after apple growing had 
assumed commercial importance in the 
United States, it became necessary and 
advisable to standardize the shipping con- 
tainer which had proved its value and 
suitability in the New World as well as 
in the old. Accordingly, the Standard 
Barrel Law for fruits and vegetables was 
enacted by the Congress of the United 
States. This was the first container to 
be standardized by federal enactment. 

The reasons that brought about this 
recognition of the wooden barrel for pack- 
ing apples are still the same, enhanced by 
such progressive methods and practices 
as have been made effective by the cooper- 
age industry in co-operation with the ap- 
ple grower. 

The standard apple barrel is the fa- 
vored container for apples in the so-called 
barreled apple regions of the middle and 
eastern sections of the country, where 
millions are used each season for various 
good reasons, some of which are: 

Protection of Contents: The wooden 
barrel, in its construction as well as sani- 
tary features, affords perfect protection 
to apples in transit and storage. 

Economy in Packing: It is logically 
more economical to pack three bushels of 
apples in one barrel than to pack three 
separate bushel containers with apples. 
The returns to the fruit grower are con- 
sequently greater. 

Economy in Handling: Because of the 
shape of the barrel, its ease of rolling and 
up-ending, it is more economical to handle 
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it is good for another 44 years. This year 
it is expected the tree will yield 50 
bushels. The tree is noted for its regular- 


ity in bearing. Two years ago a Grimes 
which was planted at the 


Golden tree, 





R. A. Simpson, Vincennes, Ind., and bow 
of apples that traveled between 28,000 
and 29,000 miles. 


same time as the famous Winesap tree, 
produced the record number of 81 bushels 
of apples. Several years ago field mice 
threatened to kill the tree, girdling the 
roots. Tree surgery saved it, and it is in 
vigorous condition today. 


F. HORN 


than rectangular or other shaped con- 
tainers. Just watch the loading or un- 
loading of barrels to or from railroad cars, 
steamers, trucks, ete. 

Economy in Storage: The wooden barrel 
is peculiarly adapted to the storage of 
apples. Its sturdiness prevents damage 
to contents. Barrels filled with apples 
that have been properly graded and care- 
fully packed “stand up” in storage, and 
the apples are delivered in perfect condi- 
tion after the storage period. 

In the last few years, difficulties have 
been encountered in the use of inferior 
containers for the storage of apples. So 
much so have apples, in certain instances, 
deteriorated and spoiled that barrel manu- 
facturers have been called upon in Janu- 
ary and February to supply barrels for 
the transfer in storage of apples from in- 
ferior containers. 

The use of shredded oil paper prevents 
“scald” in barreled apples, and this oil 
paper has been employed extensively in 
recent years with considerable success. 

The wooden barrel has also-retained its 
favor in the export field, where large 
quantities are used. With the new ag- 
gressive competition, however, which has 
developed from Soyiet Russia and which 
gained force in the past season, extra care 
in grading and packing should be em- 
ploved by the American fruit grower if he 
is to retain his place in the apple trade of 
European countries. 

With the ts’.deney to pack in smaller 
units, the barr :] industry is now engaged 
in perfecting a bushel container that has 
the same sturdy qualities of the whole 
barrel, enhanced by the display advan- 
tages of a smaller package. 

Other orchard products, such as cider, 
vinegar, fruit juices, preserves, etc., retain 
their original flavor, store well and are 
delivered to the ultimate consumer in per- 
fect condition when packed in tight, 








wooden barrels. 





LET GOOD THINGS GET TOGETHER 


MILK +FRUIT + 


bboy sy 


CORN FLAKES= 





a wonderful treat 


LET good things get together. You have plenty of 
fresh fruits, rich milk and cream, honey. Enjoy 
them to the limit. Serve with crunchy-crisp 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


Cereals and milk and fruits make a perfect 
combination of flavor and healthfulness. Deli- 
Ideal for. the 


cious for breakfast or lunch. 


children’s evening meal. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are the world’s most 
popular ready-to-eat cereal—and a real farm 
product! It takes a year’s bumper crop from 
about 700 acres of corn to supply one day’s 
demand for Kellogg’s. 


About 2,500,000 quarts of milk and cream 


are used daily. And tons of orchard fruits. 


Look for the red- 
and-green package at 
your grocer’s. Oven- 
fresh in the waxtite 
inner-seal wrapper. 
Made by Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 


We have prepared an attractive 
pamphlet featuring the use of fruits. 
Also one on milk and cereals. If you 
would like a quantity of these pam- 
phlets to distribute, we will gladly 
send them free on request. 
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It Does All the 
Back work, Arm work 
Leg work 
of Man and Team . 













back-breaking work of tilling the soil 

is done by the Centaur—the new 
improved 6-10 h.p. tractor. All the driver has 
to do is supply the brain work, guiding the 
tractor and watching the tools. 


& All the arm-tiring, leg-wearying, 


A little brain work in getting the information 
on this tractor now will save you a lot of hard 
work on your farm, truck farm, in orchard, 
grove or vineyard. It plows, discs, harrows, 
plants and cultivctes, making the small farm 
a real power farm . . . Send the coupon for 
complete information on tractor and tools. 
CENTAUR TRACTOR CORPORATION 
13 Main Street Greenwich, Ohio 
Please send new catalog on Centaur Tractors 
and Tools, 
Neme 


R. D.-- -2------- =P, O, é 























Write for FREE Sample 
and Quantity Prices 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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CKRUIT and) EGETABLE 


By PAUL FROEHLICH 


U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 








OME OF THE important fruit areas 
were visited by heavy frosts during 
May, so that crop prospects were further 
reduced. In general, the shipping season 
for eastern fruits has been later than last 
year but western fruits have been more 
abundant this season. The peach crop 
probably will be just about the same as 
last year’s light production, while apples 
and pears may be slightly above the 1929 
figures. All California fruits are showing 
much higher condition than last season 
and, with the exception of grapes, appear 
to be as abundant as in 1928. Apricots 
show the lowest condition. 

Peaches were beginning to move from 
Georgia in good volume. Southeastern 



























































FARQUHAR 
CIDER PRESSES 


Built in sizes up to 400 barrels. 
Write today for complete catalog. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited, Box 103, York, Pa. 
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watermelons and those from Texas were 
delayed, but were becoming a prominent 
market feature by mid-June. Cantaloupes 
from Imperial Valley were very abundant 
during the early part of the season, but 
California citrus fruit was scarce. Apples 
had almost disappeared from the list of 
fruits. Strawberries were nearly finished. 





Cherries were moving from California at 











Effect of Manganese Sulfate on 
Potatoes on Dade County Glade 
soil. Section on left received no 
Manganese Sulfate and section on 
right 50 pounds per acre. 


Try 
a small keg of 
CARUS 
MANGANESE SULFATE 


request. 


your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us 





For Earlier and Better Crops—use 


MANGANESE SULFATE 


Plants treated with it will mature earlier bearing 
fruit of superior quality and flavor. 
in correcting Chlorosis (Yellows) of tomato, spin- 
ach, cucumber, and all other plants. 
treats an acre! 

Can be applied mixed with your regular fer- 
tilizer or as a side dressing to the young plants. 
When mixed with nitrogen, phosphorus and potash 
commercial fertilizer, it replaces manure. 

Reprints of articles on the application of Man- 
ganese Sulfate to plants and its merits sent on 


on your Spring Plantings. If CARUS CHEMICAL Co., Inc., 
Box 364G 


CARUS 


Also assists 


60 pounds 


Write for copies today! 


La Salle, Iil. 
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CONDITION AND PRODUCTION OF 
THE UNITED STATE 


Production 
Condition in millions of bushels 
June 1 Indicated 
10-yr. 5-yr. by cond. 
aver. aver. June 1, 
CROP 1919-28 1929 1930 1924-28 1928 1929 1930° 

Apples : 68.3 66.6 56.8 180.3 186.9 ar 

Peaches ....66.1 54.7 47.1 56.8 68.4 46.0 45.4 

Pears : 66.3 58.5 62.6 5 24.2 21.2 22.7 


*Indicated production increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. 


PEACHES 


Condition June 1 to revision 1930, fore- 
10-Yr. in December cast from 
aver. Average condition 
1919-28 1929 1930 1924-28 1929 Junel 
State Per Cent 1,000 Bushels 
New Hampshire 84 86 2 26 32 
Massachusetts . 73 81 160 165 189 
Rhode Island. 77 76 2 25 23 
Connecticut 72 76 222 177 204 
New York 71 70 1,988 1,470 1,740 
New Jersey 91 38 2,234 2,600 1,170 
POMNSFIVANIA 222.00<00..200--00200s0e02000-8e 55 33 1,525 1,157 780 
Ohio 30 10 1,418 494 234 
Indiana 72 4 461 726 12 
Illinois q7 1 1,324 3,600 40 
Michigan 65 41 87 816 510 
[owa 55 24 45 55 20 
Missouri 62 889 1,261 24 
Nebraska 77 43 35 6 40 
Kansas 75 il 242 385 42 
Delaware 91 42 278 378 162 
Maryland 75 41 471 532 280 
Virginia 75 15 864 928 160 
=, | EE 53 15 622 580 16 
North Carolina... 60 58 42 2,028 1,400 1,428 
South Carolina..............---....--+--- 53 47 54 914 552 85 
Georgia ..69 40 54 8,198 2,880 5,250 
Florida 71 67 61 1 94 90 
Kentucky 56 61 9 829 600 105 
Tennessee ..55 67 28 1,711 1,225 720 
Alabama 64 42 56 1,118 504 810 
Mississippi 71 59 52 575 444 378 
Arkansas 57 71 5 2,386 2,63 84 
Louisiana 65 60 50 06 154 134 
Oklahoma 45 58 846 1,100 100 
Texas 52 67 31 1,674 1,953 800 
Idaho 49 77 15 18 288 36 
Colorado 72 80 68 778 1,000 910 
New Mexico 40 46 25 87 94 46 
Arizona 58 65 82 63 60 88 
Utah 4 74 75 49 515 542 392 
Nevada ... 51 64 76 5 
Washington 58 63 33 854 1,250 527 
Oregon 60 57 58 249 232 232 
California 86 42 84 19,793 13,543 26,631 
United States ...............-.cccceees 66.1 54.7 47.1 56,821 45,998 45,443 


the rate of 40 cars per day, while the 
daily output of plums and prunes aver- 
aged nearly 40 cars. 


Peach Prospects 


ONDITION of the peach crop in June 

was only 47% of normal. This is the 
lowest June report for peaches since the 
very poor crop of 1921. The forecasted 
production of 45,443,000 bushels would be 
about four-fifths of the average for the 
preceding five years. In 10 southern States 
together, the crop may be 15% less than 
their 1929 production, or around 10,000,- 
000 bushels. In the western peach States, 
production is expected to be 70% heavier 
than that of last season. A slight reduc- 


APPLES, — AND PEARS IN 


Production 
Harvested, subject 


tion in Colorado and sharp reductions in 
Washington and Utah are more than offset 
by the expected increase of 97% in Cal- 
ifornia peaches this season. 

Six-basket crates of best Uneeda peaches 
were returning $1.75-$2.50 on a cash ba- 
sis, according to size of fruit, at Georgia 
loading stations. Half-bushel baskets were 
bringing mostly $1.40. Uneeda movement 
had passed its peak, and Early Rose 
peaches were starting by June 10. Ter- 
minal markets quoted best Uneedas at 
$3.50-$5 per crate, with Georgia and 
North Carolina Mayflowers at $4.50-$6 in 
New York. During the opening week of 
June shipments from Georgia had in- 
creased to 140 ears, California moved 10, 
and North Carolina and Arkansas one car 
each. Output was only about half that 
of a year ago, but gradually increased 
with maturity of important varieties. 


Condition of Apples 


PPLES averaged only 57% of nor- 
mal this June, compared with 
67% a year ago and the 10-year average 
figure of 68%. The only States showing 
condition of the apple crop 75% or higher 
are the New England group, and Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Utah, California and Ore- 
gon. The reports for New York and 
Idaho were 74%, while Washington crop 
showed a condition of 71%. In most of 
the central States a light crop of apples 
is in prospect. North Atlantic States may 
have heavier production than last season, 
but the western group will hardly come 
up to its 1929 record. e total crop 
may exceed only slightly the short produc- 
tion of last year. 
Shipments of apples from storage had 
decreased to a daily average of 40 cars, 

























- - but can a brush 
cleaner remove the 
spray residue ? ? ? 


If it’s an IDEAL it can and will! 

Trainload after trainload of the finest 
fruit in the world has been cleaned and 
polished year after year by the more 
than 500 IDEAL bristle brush cleaners 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

The IDEAL brush construction forces 
the bristles into stem and calyx recesses, 
removes the residue and delivers the 
apple cleaned, polished and glistening, 
ready to wrap and 


--and the IDEAL costs less to 
own and less to operate than 
you think it does! 

For intéresting illustrated literature that 
will help you with your fruit problems, 
cut this ad out, write your name and ad- 


dress in the margin, fill in the few figures 
requested below, and mail today to 


Ideal Grader & Nursery Co. 
Hood River, Oregon 

Gentlemen: I have .......... .. acres of apples, 

-- years old. My normal crop is ,...-— 

bushels. 


I spray .... times after the calyx 


spray and use ....... .. pounds of arsenic to each 
100 gallons of spray. 


(Write name and address in margin) 


































MAILING LISTS 


i G $10.00 per M. 
Commercial Vegetable Growers, $10.00 per M. 
12,000 Largest C ial Fruit G 

in Middle Atlantic and New England. ..$100.00 
22,300 Commercial Citrus Growers, per M.. 10.00 
25,000 Leading Commercial Apple Growers 


BOW, Biss cn dFbbeedhoecssvoqucsabosives 
10,000 





1,000 Up, Nursery Ing, and Order Names 
Mailing Lists of over 12,000 classifications. 
Send for complete price list and State Counts on 
Commercial Fruit and Vegetable Grower names, 


F. D. PICKENS CO. 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 





















THE NURSERY MANUAL 
By L. H. Bailey. Completely rewritten 
and revised. The book is in two divi- 
sions. The first describes propagation by 
seeds, spores, separation, division, cut- 
ting, budding and grafting. The divi- 
sion on nursery practice lists the major 
diseases and insect pests, describes their 
injuries and gives control measures, The 
latter half of the book contains a nur- 
sery list of plants, giving propagation 

and cultivation methods for each. 
loth, 456 Pages, Ill., $2.50 

THE STRAWBERRY 

By Samuel Fraser. This book tells just 
what the grower needs to know. It con- 
tains the history, soil and planting prob- 
lems, methods and conditions, in fact, 
everything for the successful production 
of this fruit. Cloth, 128 Pages, Ill., $1.25 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 

By Homer J. Wheeler. Emphasis is 
given to the preservation and use of 
manures for fertilizing erops, with at- 
tention to the types and uses of com- 
mercial fertilizers. A large number of 
photographs graphically illustrate the 
results obtained by using different or- 
ganic and inorganic compounds, 

oth, 389 Pages, Ill., $2.50 
APPLE GROWING . 

By M. C. Burritt. A book for the 
average farm in the northeastern states 
with its small apple orchard. It gives 
practical information on subjects such 
as planning the orchard, planting and 
growing, pruning, cultivation, cover crop- 
ping, fertilizing, insects, diseases, spray- 
ing, harvesting, storing, marketing, reno- 
vating old orchards, and the cost of 
growing apples. Cloth, 177 Pages, $1.00 

Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send orders to Book Department 


American Fruit Grower Magazine 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 





mostly from Washington, New York, and 
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Virginia. The season total will hardly ex- 
eeed 100, cars. ; 
Commercial cold-storage holdings of Fo 
Jes on June 1 were reported as 94, 
rrels, 798,000 boxes, and 309,000 bushel 
baskets. Total supplies still under refrig- 
eration were 18% greater than those of 
a year ago, because of the larger holdings 
in boxes and baskets. June stocks, how- 
ever, were about 10% below the five-year 
average figure for this time of the season. 
Barreled apples were in 13% lighter sup- 
ply than in 1929 and were ~ below 
average. Boxes were about 26% more 
plentiful than a year ago but were 8% 
short of the average supply of boxed ap- 
ples. About three-fifths of all the boxed 
apples were still held in Pacific Coast 
storages. Bushel baskets in cold-storage 
were 40% more abundant than last June 





APPLES 


Condition June 1 
Yr. 
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Citrus Fruits 


ONDITION of the Florida grapefruit 
crop in June averaged 81% of nor- 
mal, compared with 58 a year ago and a 
10-year_average of 79%. Limes showed 
an average condition of 77% and oranges 
were figured at 80%, or 17 points higher 
than in June, 1929. Satsuma oranges, 
however, were not very promising. ‘T'an- 
gerines were 78% of normal, as against 
56% in 1929. California oranges regis- 
tered a June condition of 95%, compared 
with 77 last spring. Lemons at 84% were 
11 points higher than a year ago. Grape- 
fruit in California was 96% of normal. 
Florida citrus fruits were practically off 
the market. Light movement of grapefruit 
was still reported from California and 
imports from Porto Rico averaged 10 cars 


PEARS 


Production 


Condition June 1 Harvested, subject 1930 fore- 
“a 


to revision in Dec. cast from 
aver. aver. Aver, cond. 
1919-28 1929 1930 1919-28 1929 1930 1924-1928 1929 June 1 
State P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. P.Ct. 1000 Bus. 1000 Bus. 1000 Bus. 
WEAINC orccvecsmarntntsticencd 85 91 92 86 84 83 11 13 10 
New Hampshire...... 87 7 93 88 87 88 14 15 14 
VermMowe - scrcesiccedinsce 88 90 87 87 82 79 10 12 9 
Massachusetts . 74 91 83 75 83 74 74 74 
Rhode Island ... 83 83 86 83 80 83 11 11 10 
Connecticut . 83 74 83 83 74 88 55 65 
New York ..... 77 79 74 78 52 81 2,181 1,152 2,304 
New Jersey... 73 67 72 64 63 45 541 3 
Pennsylvania 0 57 58 64 50 58 573 272 468 
ODIO ..-ccccassss 44 26 58 35 27 351 175 130 
Indiana 64 36 3 60 29 229 209 208 
Nlinois 60 44 55 62 38 542 711 378 
Michigan 78 57 72 50 58 734 468 564 
Wisconsin 82 63 Sak ni 
Minnesota 1 81 59 ad 
Iowa ...... 79 58 58 60 46 48 52 34 
Missouri . 65 38 48 60 30 326 445 165 
South Dak 70 66 Soni jis 
Nebraska ... 80 56 55 75 48 25 40 24 
Kansas ....... 75 35 46 65 36 184 234 108 
Delaware 64 60 47 62 20 226 248 75 
Maryland . 61 50 56 64 43 279 254 184 
Virginia ....... 57 34 42 57 15 267 330 75 
West Virginia 48 40 36 36 14 59 49 17 
North Carolina........ 51 39 47 49 35 207 205 126 
South Carolina 4 54 60 46 47 107 104 85 
Georgia ....... 3 56 58 44 52 199 174 189 
Florida ok 56 63 58 54 51 46 
Kentucky ... 50 28 46 62 19 99 129 31 
Tennessee ... 53 50 338 44 55 31 209 242 124 
Alabama ..... 58 42 53 59 42 53 182 142 160 
Mississippi . 60 53 46 60 54 57 176 132 152 
Arkansas 57 53 48 52 59 33 100 104 42 
Louisiana ... 57 50 50 62 65 47 66 59 44 
Oklahoma 57 58 31 43 63 22 133 190 72 
Texas ........ ...58 65 38 56 75 42 437 455 325 
ana 83 85 7 com os 
Taaho ooeel 78 87 74 74 78 76 59 53 64 
1in 86 90 76 in pinhel 
Gaoreaee pa 80 79 32 85 82 45 458 650 301 
New Mexico 63 63 47 49 59 40 36 63 31 
Arizona .... 60 65 70 61 72 69 13 16 15 
Utah ...... 5 75 82 80 80 74 64 70 72 
Nevada .... 72 80 53 68 73 56 5 
Washington 81 76 71 69 66 75 2,528 2,800 3,393 
Oregon .....-- ---81 79 85 75 67 85 1,885 2,650 3,200 
California .... 13 59 16 74 55 77 7,721 7,751 9,101 
United States...... 68.3 66.6 56.8 66.3 58.5 62.6 21,484 21,197 22,703 
and were 94% above the five-year average daily during mid-June. About 2500 car- 


figure for this month. 

Steps have been taken by the Federal 
Farm Board toward a better organiza- 
tion of the apple industry, particularly in 
the East, which may improve distribution 
of this crop. 


The Outlook for Pears 


ASED on June condition of 68%, 

the pear crop this year may amount 
to about 23,000,000 bushels, or 7% more 
than last season and 6% above the aver- 
age of the preceding five years. Nearly 
four-fifths of the total crop is expected to 
be in the Pacific Coast States and New 















































loads of grapefruit have come from Porto 
Rico this season, compared with 450 last 
season. California orange shipments still 
averaged about 130 cars each day, but the 
supply of this fruit was less than half 
that of June, 1929. Market prices were 
high. Best grade California oranges were 
ranging $6.50-$10 per box on the New 
York auction, with best California lemons 
at $6.50-$8.50. Grapefruit showed a very 
wide range of prices, according to quality 
and condition. 

fs recent news item in the daily press 
said: 

“The California citrus fruit industry, 


CITRUS* 
Production Condition 
8 1929 1930 Crop 
1,000 1,000 1928 1929 Mayl1 Junel 
Crop and State Boxes Boxes P. ct. P. ct P. ct. P. et. 
Oranges: 
California all 38,705 25,000 95 77 94 95 
BS AR a Sa eee ee 95 77 95 95 
MO EN Sa ee 95 77 93 95 
Florida 15,000 9,500 80 63 90 80 
Louisiana 22 wee ss a 
Texas 68 128 4m 91 69 61 
Arizona 99 104 we 88 95 92 
Alabama 38 212 ous ince ente a 
Missisel pl ececersssciedsereonnemecterssisve coqeeuse 8 ae - one . 
Satsuma: 

Piorid® siding naetidilbn | shesense 3, ~: Semmybtes 65 75 60 48 
Tangerines:t 

bo SRR RE Re BEL eT Se ns RR PRC ee ee 81 56 88 78 
Grapefruit: 

Florida 10,500 6,500 76 58 89 81 
exas 77 1,275 a 90 54 51 

Arizona 211 4 achiy 91 94 90 

California 972 1,300 ecco 84 ones 96 

imes: 

Florida 6 7 71 63 80 77 

Lemons: 
California 7,900 5,900 87 73 84 84 





*The estimates of citrus production include all fruit actually picked, however utilized. 


The figures relate to the crop produced from the bloom of the year shown. 


In California 


the season is considered as beginning November 1, picking continuing throughout the follow- 
ing season until October 31 of the following year, fruit not picked until after October 31 
being included with the crop of the following year. In other States the season begins Sep- 


tember 1. 
tween December 1 and the end of the season. 


The estimates make allowance for average losses from storms and freezing be- 


tTangerine production included in orange production, 


York. Pear production in central and 
southern States will be light. California 
expects at least 9,000,000 bushels and the 
three States on the Pacific Coast will have 
larger than average crops. New York 
also is expected to exceed its five-year 
average. Colorado and Michigan may have 
only about half as many pears as last sea- 
son. Movement of the 1929 crop from 
storage did not end until June 1. 


last season, established an outstanding 
merchandising record in the successful dis- 
posal of the gigantic orange and lemon 
crop, which was 50% larger than the pre- 
vious season and 33% greater than that 
of any other year in the history of the 
industry. From a total movement of 88,- 
010 carloads, California wers received 
a return of nearly $120,000,000.” 
(To Page 14) 











Wherever you drive—what- 
ever the oil company’s name 
or brand associated with it— 
any pump bearing the Ethyl 
emblem represents quality gas- 
oline of anti-knock rating suf- 
ficiently high to “knock out 
that *knock’” in motors of 
ordinary compression and to 
develop the additional power 
of the new high-compression 
motors, 






































Of to town 
with Ethyl] 


HEN the day’s work is done and you 

drive to town to the movies, to see friends 

or shop, you get there quicker and easier with 

Ethylin your tank. That is because Ethyl Gas- 

oline is gasoline p/us. It is good gasoline to 

which leading oil companies are adding Ethyl] 

fluid, the anti-knock compound developed by 

General Motors Research Laboratories to im- 
prove motor car performance. 

In your passenger car, your tractor or truck, 
Ethyl gives you extra power, quicker pick- 
up, and lessens gear shifting. You cover more 
ground ina day, there is less wear and tear on 
your engine, fewer repair bills and slower de- 
preciation. Time and money are saved, and it is 
easier on engine and driver when you are using 
Ethyl! Gasoline. ‘ 

Give Ethy] a trial tm all your motor equip- 
ment. It will save you time, labor and expense. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 
ing, New York City. 








GASOLINE FLUID 





coop plas ETHYL Sewn! : 









“ Knocks out that ‘knock *” 


© E. G. C. 1930 





The active ingredient used in Ethyl fluid is lead. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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THE CURB MARKET 


RATES: Per word, for Classified Advertisements in “agate” type, first line 


capital letters, 15 cents per word, including name and address. 
tisement accepted as less than 24 words. 
of type matter only (no illustrations, trade-marks, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


etc.) set wholly in our type, $19.60 per inch, cash with order. 


No adver—- 
(Minimum cost $3.60.) DISPLAY 


No Display 


Advertisement of fess than '% inch will be ‘accepted. Maximum size one- 
fourth page (122 inches). Orders may be sent direct, or through any recog- 
nized advertising agency. 





AGENTS-SALESMEN WANTED 


FARMS WANTED—Continued 





WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. 
Soaps, extracts, perfumes, toilet be - 
perience unnecessary. Carnation Co., 278, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, EVERY 
buys gold initials for his auto. You 
$1.50; make $1.45. Ten 














easy. Write for particulars and free sample. 
snatom Monogram Co., Dept. 92, East Orange, 





KEVIL KENTUCKY KENNEL, KEVIL, Kentucky, 

Hunter Friends: Coon dogs, first class, still trailers, 
young dogs. Long trial and money back guarantee, 
Write free price list. 

















WANTED —HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING 
arm for sale. Cash _ price, particulars. 
John a Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


FUR RABBITS 


MAKE BIG MONEY WITH CHINCHILLA Rabbits. 
Real Money Makers. Write for facts. 846 Conrad’s 
Ranch, Denver, Colorado. 


INSTRUCTION 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS. $158.00-$225.00 month. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. Men 18 
© 35. 25 coached free. Write immediately. Franklin 

Tnetitute, Dept. M-69, Rochester, N. Y. 


i PATENT ATTORNEYS 
































FOXHOUNDS, COONHOUNDS, RABBITHOUNDS. PAE 
Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans. Supply Catalogue. PATENTS—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
Kaskaskia, E-39, Herrick, Tl. sketch or model for instructions or write for free 
book, “‘How to Obtain a Patent,’’ and “Record of 
E UIPMENT Invention’’ form. No charge for information on how 
Q to proceed. Oe ~ -" —— yo = 
Attorney, -B, Security avings an ommerci: 
yi Bagg TD mapa * = gy ge — ope. seen Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


South Haven, Mich. 


FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


ORCHARD, 3000 APPLE TREES, 160 ACRES. 
Some timber. Good buildings with modern 
conveniences. Close to town of Bedford, Pa. 
Adjoins lands of Bedford Springs Send 
for illustrated folder. Box 553, Windber, Pa. 














PLANTS 


NORTHERN GROWN CABBAGE PLANTS — Good 

delivery guaranteed. Moss packed. Golden Acre, 
Copenhagen, Savoy, Glory, Ao Dutch, Danish Ball- 
head, and Red Rock. 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5.00. 
Limited supply of Penn State Ballhead at 25c per 
thousand additional. Buckeye Farms, Dept. HH, 
Box 541, Youngstown, Ohio. 








BEARING APPLE ORCHARD. First-class condition. 
Crop on trees around seven thousand bushels. 

land adjoining. One hundred seventy acres in all. 

Buildings, timber, water. Price low, terms reasonable. 

Friendly Fruit Farms, Clearville, Penna. 


FOR SALE — ORCHARD, 88 acres and 3,000 good 

bearing apple trees including Stark’s Delicious, 
Golden Delicious, Winesap, Jonathan, Rome Beauty 
varieties; also few peach and cherry trees; all 8 to 20 





WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES NOW HALF 

price. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also 
weby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed founda- 
tion stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 20 egg 
contests. Records to 320 eggs. Catalog -—_ special 
price bulletin free. I ship C.0.D. George B. Ferris, 
922 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











years old. Frank Van Ness, Tuxedo, North Carolina. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 











TOBACCO 


BETTER TOBACCO—GOLDEN YELLOW SMOKING, 
5 pounds, $1.00. Rich red chewing, 5 pounds, $1.50. 
Clark’s River Plantation, 42, Hazel, Ky. 











Tomatoes Need Extra 
Fertilizer 

XPERIMENTS under way at the 

New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva show that tomatoes need an 
extra supply of nitrogen from some read- 
ily available source just as the first clus- 
ters begin to set if maximum yields are to 
be obtained, says C. B. Sayre, canning 
erops specialist at the station. iven 
where liberal applications of fertilizers 
have been made at time of planting, 
marked increases in yield have followed 
light applications of sodium nitrate or 
ammonium sulphate as a side dressing 
just as the plants begin to set fruit, says 
Mr. Sayre. 

Applications of nitrate of soda at the 
rate of 100 pounds per acre or ammonium 
sulphate at the rate of 75 pounds per 
acre have given excellent results in tests 
at the experiment station. Larger amounts 
up to 150 pounds of nitrate or 115 pounds 
of ammonium sulphate may be used with 
safety, but excessive applications of these 
quickly acting fertilizers should be 
avoided as they may over-stimulate vine 
growth. 

Moderate applications such as these do 
not delay maturity, but excessive applica- 
tions may delay maturity and reduce 
yields, it is said. 

It is important that the fertilizer be 
kept away from the plants, as contact 
with the growing plant will result in severe 
burning and may even kill the vines. If 
possible, the material should be mixed 
with the soil around the plant. A second 
side dressing just as the tomatoes begin 
to color up may give good results, al- 
though this has not been tried in the sta- 
tion tests. 


Frozen-Pack Berries Make 
Satisfactory Preserves 


ERRIES may be kept for several 
months in frozen storage without 
decreasing their value for the manufac- 
ture of jams and jellies, investigations of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture have shown. The texture and color 
of strawberries in preserves is actually 
improved by frozen storage prior to pre- 
serving when the fresh fruit is packed 
with sufficient sugar. 
The purpose of the investigational work, 
which extended over a period of three 





years, was to examine thoroughly the dif- 
ferent phases of the barreling and the 
freezing of berries and to determine, if 
possible, the best practical procedure for 
packing and handling fruit by the frozen- 
pack method. A full account of the inves- 
tigations, including discussion of the vari- 
ous experiments involved, is contained in 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Technical Bulletin 148-T, “The Frozen- 
Pack Method of Preserving Berries in the 
Pacific Northwest,” copies of which may 
be obtained from the Office of Informa- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Philadelphia Consumes 
Million Oranges Daily 


T THE RATE of 1,000,000 a day, 

Philadelphia hung up a _ new 
orange eating and drinking record in 1929, 
which is quite some record when it is 
pointed out that the consumption last 
year was nearly 2000 carloads greater 
than in 1928. The greatest number of 
cars unloaded in the Philadelphia markets 
in any previous year was 4317 in 1924. 

A detailed report issued by the Phila- 
delphia Market News Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
shows carlot shipments in 1929 were 5415 
(approximately 340,000,000 oranges) 
against 3449 in the previous year. 

The grapefruit fans did pretty well with 
1185 carloads against 902 in 1928. How- 
ever, the record year for grapefruit in 
Philadelphia was 1924 when 1195 ear- 
loads were consumed. 

These 1929 figures for oranges and 
grapefruit do not include 818 cars in 
which the two fruits were shipped mixed. 
Considering these, the per capita con- 
sumption in the Philadelphia territory 
was about 120 for oranges and 14 for 
grapefruit. In addition, 290 carloads of 
tangerines were sold in Philadelphia mar- 
kets. 

Oranges led all other fruits in carlot 
shipments, 60 per cent, or more than 3000 
of them coming from Florida. All of the 
tangerines and all of the 13 cars of grape- 
fruit came from the same State, 





A Scot, seeing a sixpence lying in the 
road, rushed forth to secure it, with the 
result that he was run over and killed. 
The jury brought in a verdict of, “Death 
from natural causes.” 








AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


Penetrol as an 
Activator for 


. * 
Nicotine 
(From Page Hight) 
Magnesium Sulphate.......... 501 p.p.m. 
Sodium Sulphate.............. 26 p.p.m. 
Sodium Chloride.............. 25 p.p.m 
Total dissolved solids........ 835 p.p.m. 


The following water samples were pre- 
pared in the above proportions: 
Total dis- 
solved solids 
1. Hard water........ 
2. Moderately hard water...... 835 p.p.m. 
3. Moderately soft water....... 415 p.p.m. 
4. Distilled water............. 0 p.p.m. 
_ The soap used was commercial potas- 
sium fish-oil soap containing 30 per cent 
water. 





O BURNING to foliage has re- 

sulted in any of the laboratory 
and field tests made with Penetrol-arsen- 
ical sprays. In these tests lead arsenate, 
Paris green, calcium and lead arsenate 
have been used with Penetrol diluted at 
the rate of 0.5 per cent. 

A number of different tests have shown 
Penetrol to be compatible with Bordeaux. 
Although soap is used with Bordeaux in 
some places, it makes an illogical spray 
mixture because of the insoluble calcium 
soap formed which may clog the nozzle 
and counteract the very spreading prop- 
erties that are needed. 


ENETROL is a definite standardized 

homogeneous chemical product. The 
following table is one of many obtained in 
the course of the writer’s work, showing 
its comparison with soap as a nicotine 
activator: 

COMPARATIVE RESULTS OBTAINED BY SPRAY- 
ING PENETROL-NICOTINE AND SOAP-NICO- 
TINE COMBINATIONS ON Macrosiphum sp. 
ON Helenium sP. TEMPERATURE AT TIME 
OF SPRAYING 75. RELATIVE HUMIDITY 51. 


Counted % Dead 

Materials = sed Insects 2 Days 
Penetrol 1-20 
Nicotine 0% 1-800...... 231 98 
Fish Oil Soap 1-200 
Nicotine 40% 1-800...... 184 98 
Penetrol 1-400 
Nicotine 40% 1-800...... 198 97 
Fish Oil Soap 1-400 
Nicotine 40% 1-800...... 172 96 
Penetrol 1-200 
Nicotine 40% 1-4000..... 409 92 
Fish Oil Soap 1-200 
Nicotine 40% 1-4000..... 236 75 


Penetrol 1-200 
Nicotine sulphate (40% 

Nicotine) 1-800........ 167 98 
Fish Oil Soap 1-200 
Nicotine sulphate (40% 

Nicotine) 1-800........ 203 87 
Untreated check......... 400 1 

In the above table the Macrosiphum 
was selected as an aphid that is more re- 
sistant to insecticides. 

The following data show typical activa- 
tion results. The weaker dilutions were 
selected to illustrate the activation prin- 
ciple: 

CHRYSANTHEMUM APHIS, Macrosiphonella 
sanborni GILL 
No. of Counted % Dead 


Materials used Aphids 2 Days 
Untreated check....... 463 * 0 
Penetrol 1-400 
Nicotine 50% 1-10,000. 387 87 
Fish Oil Soap 1-400 
Nicotine 50% 1-10,000. 173 14 
GREEN PEACH APHIS, Myzus persicae SAuLz 
Untreated check....... 93 0 
Penetrol 1-400 
Nicotine 50% 1-10,000. 154 89 
Fish Oil Soap 1-400 
Nicotine 50% 1-10,000. 134 4 

Citrus ApuHis, Aphis spiraecola PaTcH 
Untreated check....... 517 1 
Penetrol 1-400 
Nicotine 50% 1-10,000. 476 99 


Fish Oil Soap 1-400 

Nicotine 50% 1-10,000. 289 89 
The use of Penetrol as an activator for 

nicotine has given consistently better re- 

sults than potassium fish-oil soap on all 

the 26 species of aphids tested. 





World Economists to 
Meet at Cornell 


EPRESENTATIVES from 15 for- 

eign countries and the United States 
are expected to attend the international 
conference of agricultural economists at 
Cornell University, August 18 to 29. 

The first conference was held at Dart- 
ington Hall, Devon, England, in 1929, 
and was attended by representatives from 
12 countries, including about 15 persons 
from Canada and the United States. This 
group requested the Cornell representa- 
tives to organize a similar conference at 
Ithaca this year. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture in England has already provided 
eight traveling fellowships for the 1930 
conference, and promises other represent- 
atives from England and Scotland. 
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The concerns whose advertisements 

listed below are eq to 
give prompt and satisfactory service to 
the American fruit grower. Most of 
them issue literature that is freely at 
the disposal of our subscribers. It is to 
the advantage of all that when writing 
to an — x you use the address 
exactly as rs in the advertise- 
pre and that ‘ou state in your letter: 
“I read Your Advertisement in AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE.” 
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Ford Motor Co 4 
International Harvester Co....... 2nd Cover 


BOOKS 
Merchandising Fruits and Vegetables..12 


BREAKFAST FOODS 











Kellogg Co. 9 
CIDER PRESSES 
A. B. Farquhar Co. 10 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co,.............-.......... 8 
CIGARETTES 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co....Back Cover 


ETHYLENE GAS 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp... 6 





FERTILIZERS 
Carus Chemical Co 10 
FRUIT CLEANING MACHINERY 
Ideal Grader & Nursery Co..................... 10 


FRUIT PACKAGES 
Assoc, Cooperage Industries of Amer...13 





GASOLINE 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. il 
GREENHOUSE EQUIPMENT 
Morehead Mfg. Co 13 





INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


California Spray-Chemical Co... .. 6 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 10 


MAILING LISTS 








F. D. Pickens Co. 10 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
American Tel. & Tel, Co...........-.0--------+ 8 
TIRES 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.....3rd Cover 
TRACTORS 


Caterpillar Tractor Co, 
Centaur Tractor Corp... onewesntierdven 
Shaw Mfg. Co. 10 























marketing perishable 
farm products— 


Here is a practical working manual for 
the farmer, commission merchant, 
wholesaler and retailer. It covers the 
latest experiences of every fruit market- 
ing unit in the country. 


MERCHANDISING 
FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 


By Wells A. Sherman 


Principal Mar- 
keting Special- 
ist, Bureau of 
Agricultural 
Economics, 

e Department 
of Agriculture, 
in charge of 
Fruit and Vege- 
table Division. 
499 pages, 5!/x8 
inches, 26 chap- 
ters, 


$4.00 


postpaid 





EVE®yY detail of profitable merchandising 

is described in this complete volume. 
The author, writing from long personal 
contact and study of marketing, describes 
every unit in the transition of a perishable 
commodity from the producer to the con- 
sumer. 

A careful analysis is given of group co- 
operation, uniform standards of grading, 
closer inspection, group advertising, devel- 
opment of sound business standards, etc., 
etc. 


Send orders with remittance to 


American Fruit Grower 
Magazine 





53 West Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 





Modern methods of 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE ; * 


Chey Sell $12,000,000 CeJorth 
of °fruits and Vegetables 


(From Page Five) 
fruit production. About 30 per cent of 
its fruit is grown in Berrien county, in 
which Benton Harbor is situated, yet only 
some 25 per cent of that county’s area is 
pow devoted to fruit production. Other 
localities up and down the west coast of 
the State are also planted heavily to fruit. 
Much of this entire west coast fruit terri- 
tory is within easy trucking distance of 
tenton Harbor, making this marketing 
point about the hub of the fruit kingdom. 
Long Marketing Season 

ECRETARY POUND points out an- 

other interesting feature of this in- 
dustry. “This territory is peculiar in one 
phase of fruit growing,” he says. “We are 
not growers of one or two fruits only, but 
here are produced in commercial quanti- 
ties all the fruits grown in this northern 
climate. Frequently localities settle down 
to one kind or even one variety of a cer- 
tain fruit, and grow it in abundance, but 
our west Michigan growers produce an 
abundance of them all.. Therefore our 
market starts in early summer with straw- 
berries and runs right through to late fall 
when the last of the apples have been 
sold.” 

Raspberries, blackberries, dewberries, 
currants, all are produced here and mar- 
keted profusely, supplying many middle 
western localities. Hearts of Gold canta- 
loupes were originated near Benton Harbor 
and are a large item in the business of the 
market. ‘This variety is famous for its 
high sugar content. The State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture makes daily tests of 
sugar content of cantaloupes offered for 
sale and to a degree prices are based on 
test. Peaches, plums, apples, cherries, 
pears, grapes—all the fruits and all the 
garden products of the season, go through 
this sales place in heavy tonnage. 

Even the long ridiculed Keiffer pear 
has found its place in the sun. One can- 
nery bought 185,000 bushels of them last 
fall at prices that make them attractive 
where they once were mostly a nuisance. 


All-Around Benefit 


HIS market is owned and conducted 

by the city of Benton Harbor and 
paid for out of the funds of the city raised 
by taxation. Its purpose is to benefit the 
farmers of surrounding territory. Natu- 
rally, there is a large reciprocal benefit. 
The transfer of $8,000,000 and more cash, 
day by day throughout five to six months 
of the year, to the pockets of farmers who 
bring their products to Benton Harbor to 
sell, is profitably reflected in the retail 
business of the town. Much fruit comes 
from points more distant than the ordi- 
nary trading radius. 

Merchants in towns 20 to 50 miles away 
have felt loss of trade which ordinarily 
would have been theirs, but which in part 
was diverted to the marketing center. 
Several towns have tried to develop simi- 
lar markets. However, the buyers keep 
on going where they have been getting 
what they want, and the growers continue 
to haul their fruit to where the most buy- 
ers congregate. Benton Harbor fruit 
prices are higher, consistently, than in the 
great consuming center of Chicago, 100 
miles away. 


Reporters and Inspectors Always Present 


Es in the season a corps of federal 
and State observers and reporters as- 
semble in Benton Harbor and settle down 
for the season. They do a complete job 
of news reporting of the market-quality, 
quality, prices, prospects, and movements 
of Michigan fruit. The industry, from 
grower to distributor and consumer, is 
constantly conscious of the influence of 
this great market on the price and move- 
ment of fruit throughout the country. 
Some buyers maintain simple office 
headquarters near the market. The Michi- 
gan State Department of Agriculture has 
offices nearby, with inspectors on the job 
all the time, watching grade and pack, 
and advising and educating growers on 
better marketing practices. These men 
are the great stabilizing and steadying 
factor in the market. They have done a 
most thorough job of educating growers 
on what constitutes good grading and 
packing, and what the State law requires 





before a pack may be sold as Grade A or 
B. It is only on rare occasions now that 
they invoke the power of the law to com- 
pel observance of the grading laws. There 
is but little violation of the requirements. 
In turn, the department is in position to 
establish the grade of shipments which 
certain types of dealers are wont to refuse 
at some distant point on the plea it is 
not up to standard. Maybe the market 
has broken meanwhile and the buyer is 
looking for an easy way to get the fruit 
at salvage price. The State inspection 
system works both ways for fair dealing. 


Large and Small Buyers 


O far, this market has been free and 

open to all comers. There is a pos- 
sibility of a small charge to patrons to 
help carry the new expenditure of $65,000 
plus street paving which the taxpayers 
are putting into the new market. There 
is a small fee for brokers, possibly $10 a 
year or 50 cents a day for the occasional 
buyer, the object being to maintain a de- 
gree of control over the type of buyer who 
may operate there. 

All sorts of fruit buyers and dealers 
eongregate there. One operator bought 
around $750,000 worth of fruit last year. 
Others may buy only a truckload of apples 
or grapes, for personal use, or for neigh- 
bors or resale. It is the small buyer who 
has solved the grower’s problem of dis- 
posing of second grade fruits, as well as 
furnishing stiff competition in the general 
bidding. There are large quantities of 
fruit which are over-ripe from long haul- 
ing, undersized or otherwise out of the 
reckoning for Grade A and for long haul- 
ing, yet are first class and wholesome for 
nearby consumption and for trade seeking 
a bargain in canning fruits. In the old 
days disposal of this sort of product in 
quantity was impossible at prices which 
would pay for handling. However, the 
small buyer, folks from points fairly 
nearby, peddlers on their own account, 
small grocers with their own trucks, bid 
for this fruit and it all is sold. For their 
uses, Grade B or less may be as good as 
Grade A. It can be bought for less and 
finds a ready sales 


Simple Selling System 


OX a bright autumn day I spent some 
time watching the very simple func- 
tioning of this selling system which 
handles such a tremendous tonnage of 
farm products in so nearly a direct route 
between grower and consumer. The prod- 
ucts being sold were grapes, apples, to- 
matoes, and the last of a wonderful peach 
crop. There was no elaborate equipment, 
but just an open space for trucks to line 
up and for other trucks to back alongside 
to transfer the packages to the vehicle of 
the buyer. 

Car shipments cut, less figure now. In- 
stead of express trains alone hauling the 
fruit away, supplemented by some lake 
boats, you see great fleets of trucks piled 
high with packages of fruit, drumming 
along through the night to Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and a hundred cities and towns 
all through the upper Mississippi Valley. 
They place on tomorrow’s dinner tables 
of the Central West the zestful products 
of Michigan’s trees and vines, just one 
day from orchard or vineyard. 

“Yesterday afternoon’s sales at the Ben- 
ton Harbor farmers’ cash market com- 
prised approximately 5000 packages, con- 
sisting of peaches, apples, plums, grapes, 
tomatoes, peppers and beans. The market 
opened brisk and demand continued good 
throughout excepting on tomatoes, for 
which demand was full.” This is a typical 
opening statement of the radio market re- 
port on the air every morning during the 
season. It is followed by detailed quota- 
tions on A and B grades of the different 
kinds and varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables then offered. Report is given of 
the sugar content of cantaloupes and 
grapes. Possibly a suggestion is made 
that this is the height of the peach season 
and housewives likely will find no more 
advantageous time for canning and pre- 
serving. A line of credit is added for the 
Benton Harbor Chamber of Commerce 
which sponsors the reports and the Michi- 
gan Department of Agriculture which ac- 
tually does the reporting. 
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APPLES PACKED 


WILL SATISFY 





WOODEN BARRELS 
FOR PACKING 


ORCHARD PRODUCTS 


CIDER, VINEGAR, 
FRUIT JUICES, ETC. 


RETAIN THEIR ORIGINAL 
FLAVORS WHEN PACKED 


in TIGHT WOODEN BARRELS 
The Associated Cooperage Industries. 


OF AMERICA 


St. Louis Missouri 


IN WOODEN BARRELS 


YOUR CUSTOMERS 
































Have You Checked Over Your 
Steam Heating Equipment Lately? 


If it isn’t operating efficiently, it is causing 
costly fluctuations in temperature, a 
waste of fuel and a loss of money. Perfect 
drainage is what you need...and the More- 
head system insures perfect drainage. 


We'll gladly send 
you complete 
information. 
Write today. 


It drains conden- 

sation and returns 

it to boilers as feed 
water. 





MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT AP - - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


> >-BacktoBeiler=— 
SYSTEM 





(366) 














(From Page 11) 
Other California Fruits 


HERRIES in California averaged 

59% of normal, apricots 57%, plums 
82%, and prunes 77%. All classes of 
California grapes were in better position 
than last season and averaged 88%, as 
against 71% in June, 1929, and 98% two 
years ago. Clingstone peaches showed the 
greatest contrast to condition of a year 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


CFruit and Vegetable “Review 


States had become the main source of 
supply. 

Production of strawberries in nine in- 
termediate States was estimated at 80,- 
000,000 quarts, or about one-fifth less 
than their combined 1929 crop. Missouri 
was particularly short. The crop in 10 
late shipping States appeared to be better 
than production in the earlier areas, and 
was forecast at 74,558,000 quarts, or only 
3% less than last season. Michigan ex- 


CHERRIES 


Production 
28 192 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Montana ... 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Utah . 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
*Estimates not available. 


ago—84% compared with 34%. Free- 
stone peaches also registered 84%, or 27 
points higher than in 1929. 

South American Consumption 


N EDITORIAL in a_ western 

farm journal says: “Clutch your 
California pride, for here comes the state- 
ment that Chile eats more fresh fruit than 
this State does. This was noticed during 
a trip to South America last fall. The 
Chilean Government boosts the idea of 
fruit in the diet and suggests ways of 
serving fruit. For instance, fresh peaches 
are peeled and served on cracked ice, to 
be eaten with a knife and fork. Thus 
either freestone or cling peaches can be 
used. Lots of plums are used, and are an 
important part in fruit cocktails of which 


MISCELLANEOUS FRUITS 
Condition June 1 
Crop and State 1928 1929 1930 
Prunes for drying: 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Prunes (for use fresh): 
Idaho eco 
Arizona ... 
Washingto 
Oregon ........ 
Plums: 
Michigan 
California 
Grapes: 
Florida 
Pineapples: 
Florida 


76 
9 


75 


the Chilean people are very fond. 

favorite way to serve an orange is to 
peel it and bring it in whole on a plate, 
with a sharp knife and fork to manage 
it with. Various fruits are served with a 
jacket of chocolate candy. This is done 
by dipping cold fruit in hot fudge. Fruit 
in Chile takes the place of pastries, * * * 
When we hear of eight different nations 
advertising the use of fruits to German 
consumers, and our own country contrib- 
uting none of those advertising campaigns, 
isn’t it time for us folks who ‘invented’ 
advertising to wake up and get busy?” 


Strawberries Finished 


HE strawberry season was about 

ended. Because of poor condition of 
beds in many producing areas and because 
of drought, the earlot forwardings this 
year were but little more than half those 
of the 1929 season—or around 11,000 
ears. Additional quantities, of course, 
moved by motor truck. Toward the end 


COMMERCIAL STRAWBERRY CROP 
10-yr. 
aver, 

June 1, 
"19-"28 
P. ct. 


June May 
1 


1930 
P. ct. 


June 
1 


1939 


Crop 1 930 
P. ct. 


and State P. ct. 
California .... 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Indiana .. 
Iowa 
Kansas . mt 
Kentucky oe 95 wat. 
Maryland 78 84* 
Michigan oe 76 
Missouri tie 55 aie 
New Jersey .. 83 82 
New York...... wove 84 
eet ple 82 
Oklahoma .... ... 80 # ae 
Oregon sila 82 
Pennsylvania com 85 
Utah 69 84 sel oo 
Washington . ante, 82 
Wisconsin .... 0 era 79 
Average .... 72 82 
*6-year average. 


83° 


76 


81 
62 


ane 2 79 
76 73 


of the Eastern Shore berry movement, 
auction sales of 32-quart crates were 
bringing the growers $4-$7 according to 
variety. Jobbing sales on : quart basis 
in city markets were mostl; at 15¢-28¢ 
in early June. Northern and far western 


Tons 


Condition 
ne 1 1930 Crop 
1929 Mayl Junel 
P. ct. rs Ot P. ct. 
70 86 
53 81 
86 
47 


Ju 
1928 


80 
62 


pected one-third more berries than in 
1929, but the crop in the Pacifie North- 
west was somewhat lighter than that of 
last year. The total United States straw- 
berry crop of 280,000,000 quarts was 
about- 17% less than the 1929 outturn. 
Prices were relatively high throughout 
the season. 


Melon Season Active 


LTHOUGH watermelon move- 

ment began later than last season 
and shipments from Florida were lighter, 
other southeastern States had become 
active; Texas was shipping many melons, 
and California was supplying western 
markets. The southeastern crop in gen- 
eral was expected to be heavy, as acreage 
was slightly increased over last year, in- 
stead of being decreased, in the most im- 
portant sections. By July 4 the ship- 
ments of watermelons were expected to 
be at their height. Late shipping States 
reported intentions of a 25% increase 
over last year’s acreage. Missouri growers 
particularly planned a sharp increase. As 
usual, prices in Florida started at a high 
level, but a gradual decline occurred with 
the increasing output. By June 12, melons 
averaging 24 to 30 pounds in weight, were 
returning $325-$500 per carload at Flor- 
ida points, and small-sized melons brought 
only $15 per ton in Imperial Valley of 
California. Florida was shipping about 
100 ears daily, and California half that 
number. Condition of the melon crop in 
seven States was only 73% of normal. 


Cantaloupes Abundant 


3% MID-JUNE, Imperial Valley had 
forwarded about 9500 cars of canta- 
loupes, or nearly twice as many as the 
year before. Movement was exceptionally 
heavy during the forepart of the present 
season. On many days, 300 to 350 ears 
were forwarded. Field troubles were ex- 
pected to reduce total Imperial Val- 
ley shipments slightly below the original 
expectations, but a second important peak 
was developing about the 20th of the 
month. Prices fluctuated considerably at 
shipping points, and the cash-track mar- 
ket was rather weak during early June 
at $1.10-$1.40 per standard crate of 45 
melons. Condition of the Imperial Valley 
crop in June had declined to 65% of nor- 
mal, but cantaloupes in other parts of 
California showed a condition of 86%, 
and the Arizona crop was reported at 


85%. 
cA GLANCE over the list of vegeta- 
bles shows that cabbage has been 
almost the only crop in lighter supply 
than last season. Growers each year seem 
to go in more heavily for truck crops, and 
the demand for fresh vegetables is appar- 
ently increasing. A few products, such as 
spinach, cauliflower, and green peas, had 
about finished their spring season, so far 
as carlot movement is concerned, but most 
other vegetables were still moving actively 
to market. Local or home-grown supplies 
increase in importance from now until 
fall. Potatoes were still in a fairly firm 
position, but prices of most vegetables 
were moderate, 


Eastern Potatoes Prominent 


ORTH CAROLINA was holding 

attention of the potato trade in 
the East, and Oklahoma and Arkansas in 
the Middle West. Heavy rains over June 
8 hindered digging and hauling of pota- 
toes in North Carolina, so that shipments 
temporarily decreased and prices of east- 
ern stock advanced. However, a down- 
ward price-trend was again prevailing. 
Consumptive demand has n active for 
best stock. F.o.b. prices were around 


Vegetables Plentiful 


.50 per barrel of eastern Cobblers or 
.50 per 100-pound sack of midwestern 
Triumphs. The Virginia season was get- 
ting under way, and Kansas and Missouri 
were soon to begin shipping. Old potatoes 
had become almost negligible on the mar- 
ket, and new-stock movement had in- 
creased to 750 or 800 cars daily. The 
June report on commercial early potatoes 
in 18 States together showed an average 
condition of 79%, which was three points 
higher than a year ago and just about 
equal to the 10-year average figure. New 
Jersey crop appeared to be in very good 
condition, but other eastern States aver- 
aged rather low. The Middle West re- 
ported relatively high condition. Produc- 
tion in nine early States outside of Flor- 
ida and the lower valley of Texas is now 
forecast at 20,601,000 bushels, or only 
760,000 less than last season. North Car- 
olina and Virginia are expected to fall 
short of their 1929 record. All of the 
nine second-early States except Maryland 
and Tennessee anticipate larger crops 
than last year. Both acreage and yield 
per acre will show larger figures in this 
group as a whole than in 1929. New Jer- 
sey, Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
show the greatest gains in production. 
The group may have 12,548,000 bushels, 
compared with 10,964,000 last season, 
which means abundant supplies for the 
next month. 
Tomato Price Decline 
NDER the heavy movement of mid- 
western tomatoes—sometimes aver- 
aging 400 carloads daily including the last 
of the Florida crop—f.o.b. prices in cen- 
tral Mississippi had declined to 70c per 
four-basket crate, and eastern Texas ship- 
pers were getting only $1.35 per lug box. 
Heavy supplies were coming from those 
two sections. Mississippi expected 1,685,- 
000 bushels, or only slightly more than in 
1929, but eastern Texas looked for a very 
large crop of 2,116,000 bushels. South 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Georgia together 
expected a 40% increase over last year, 
or 538,000 bushels. The total production 
in this group was estimated to be 30% 
greater than that of 1929. Plantings of 
tomatoes in the intermediate States show 
a 13% increase, and late States an 11% 
increase, over last year’s acreage. The 
season had already opened in Arkansas, 
and Tennessee tomatoes were expected to 
begin moving during late June. Condition 


New Bait Effective for 


APANESE-BEETLE trappers will 

have better luck this summer if they 
will make a slight change in the bait used 
in their traps by increasing the quantities 
of the attractive agents, geraniol and eu- 
genol, says the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

Two years of experimental work at the 
Japanese-beetle laboratory at Moorestown, 
N. J., has shown that traps containing the 
improved bait captured more than two and 
one-half times as many beetles as did the 
traps in which the old bait was used. 
Increasing the quantities of geraniol and 
eugenol will make the bait slightly more 
expensive, the department says, but the 
increased catch will more than offset this 
cost. 


July, 1936 


of this crop in 14 States averaged 72% 

of normal, or slightly lower than last sea- — 
son. j 

Cabbage and Onions E 

ONDITION of the cabbage crop in 15 — 
States in early June had declined 

te 81% of normal, which was consider- — 


ably below the May report and below the 7 | 


figure of a year ago. Lowest condition — 
was registered in States from Virginia to “| 
Delaware, and in southeastern Ohio. Car- ~ 


lot movement was only about half as ~ 
heavy as last year, and averaged but 100 


ears daily, chiefly from Virginia and Ten-— 
nessee. Demand was poor, markets were 
sluggish, and prices were low—discour 

agingly low for growers. 

The June supply of onions was quite © 
limited. Southern Texas and southern ~ 
California crops were about cleaned up. 
Collin county district in northern Texas 


was getting under way, and early ship- 


ments were reported from New Jersey and 
New York. Midwestern and far western 

onions will soon become important. Mar- © 
kets recently were rather firm, because of — 
the light supplies, June condition of this — 
crop in 20 States averaged 84% of nor- © 
mal, or 5 points lower than in May but — 
just the same as a year ago. The late or ~ 
main-crop onion States have been experi- — 
encing somewhat unsatisfactory growing 
conditions, : 


Western Lettuce Leading 


ETTUCE was moving actively from 
western Washington and from cen- — 
tral California. Output of Washington to 
date has been four times that of a year 
ago. Light shipments were starting from ~ 
Idaho and Colorado. Supplies of eastern — 
Big Boston lettuce were scarce but_re- 
turns for this stock were very low. Ship- 
pers in the State of Washington were ~ 
getting $2 or more per crate of 4 to 5 
dozen heads of Iceberg-type lettuce. Con- 
dition of this crop in four States was 
only 72% of normal in June, which was 
considerably below average. Acreage of 
lettuce in the intermediate States shows 
a 13% increase over their 1929 plantings, 
and a 13% greater area than last year is 
being devoted to this crop in the late ship- 
ping States. Washington and New Jersey 
show considerable gains. Among the late ~ 
States, California reports a very sharp 
increase of acreage, but New York and — 
Colorado slight decreases. 


Japanese Beetle Traps 


The formula for the bait recommended 
by the department is as follows: Four 
teaspoonfuls of geraniol, one-half tea- 
spoonful of eugenol, one and one-half cups 
of bran, one tablespoonful of water, two 
and one-half tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
and one and one-half teaspoonfuls of glyc- 
erine. This makes about one-third of a 
pound, enough to bait one of the large 
cylindrical traps. 

Certain types of traps have small bait 
containers which hold not more than an 
ounce of bait. The quantities of the at- 
tractive agents used in such traps are nec- 
essarily very small, and the department 
recommends for such traps the use of as 
much geraniol and eugenol to 25 grams of 
the plain bait as is recommended for the 
larger quantity. 


Resume Fruit Fly Fight in Florida 


HE United States Department of 

Agriculture in co-operation with the 
State Plant Board has resumed work in 
Florida on the Mediterranean fruit fly 
problem, according to Arthur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The funds at the disposal of the De- 
partment, Secretary Hyde explained, will 
permit the Department to undertake spray 
or cleanup work only where actual infesta- 
tions occur. In cases of actual infesta- 
tion, this cleanup and spray work will be 
done under authority of the State Plant 
Board, an organization which performed 
most valuable service last season in the 
eradication campaign, according to Sec- 
retary Hyde, and which will fill a neces- 
sary place in the work now under way. 

The intensive cleanup and spray work 
must be carried out by the grewers, with 
the Department giving such assistance as 
is possible in the way of information and 
service. Intensive inspections will be 
continued, and it is hoped conditions will 
justify an order permitting the shipment 
of citrus fruits originating outside the 
zones actually infested, without steriliza- 
tion, to the Northeast and Middle West. 
This will mean—after a reasonable period 
of “no infestations’—the restoration to 
the status of zone three of those areas in 


zone two where no infestations are found. 

Naturally, said Mr. Hyde, the extent of — 
the areas so restored and the progress of 

the restoration will depend in no small 

measure upon the condition of neglected 

and abandoned properties and upon the 

thoroughness and diligence with which the 

cleanup and spray work are accomplished — 
by growers, shippers and owners, and 
occupants of residence properties, 


Weather Reports Broadcast 
by Pennsylvania College 


AILY broadcast of weather reports 

at high noon was started recently as 
a special service to Central Pennsylvania 
residents by the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. From its broadcasting station, 
WPSC, operating on 1230 kilocycles, the 
college will give weather reports and news — 
items each week day at 12 o’clock, east- 
ern standard time, except Saturdays and — 
Sundays. The reports.come direct from 
the United States weather bureau. 








A financial writer says that the recent 
slump has had a sobering effect on Wall — 
Street. Money, however, is still very — 
tight.—London Opinion. : 
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